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MIND 


A QUARTERLY REVIEW 


OF 


PSYCHOLOGY AND PHILOSOPHY 


I. EDITORIAL NOTE 


Professor G. E. Moore has relinquished the Editorship of 
Minn, which he has held since 1921. The readers of Minp 
would not wish the end of his reign to go unmarked in their 
journal. They know that Minn stands high in the esteem of 
philosophers at home and abroad, and that it owes its reputation 
to his vigilance, wisdom and industry. They will wish him 
long enjoyment, both of his well-earned leisure and (if he were 
capable of pride) of pride in the standards achieved and set by 
the journal which now bids him good-bye. 


GILBERT RYLE, 
Editor. 
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II—A DEFENCE OF SENSE-DATA 
By Joun W. 


Introduction 


It will be recalled that Price has argued that, contrary to the 
absolute idealists, there is an aspect of experience which is not 
made by the mind but which is given to it. This has been de- 
signated by Price as “the Given” or, speaking of individual 
qualities which exemplify this givenness, “‘ sense-data’”’. While 


there is no logically conclusive proof for the reality of sense-data . 


or “‘ the Given ”’, there are several alternatives which one can use 
. in an effort to get others to recognise this aspect of experience. 
A direct appeal to each man’s own experience can be made, or it 
can be shown that the existing arguments against “the Given ”’ 
are inconclusive. Price employs both these alternatives, most 
notably in the first chapter of Perception. There he makes central 
the second alternative, since it is only after the opposing argu- 
ments have been answered that one can expect non-believers to 
turn unbiasedly to their own experience and search for this given. 
As Price says, “The utmost we can do is to remove misunder- 
standings which prevent people from searching for them (sense- 
data) and acknowledging them when found”’.1 Accordingly, 
Price proceeds to elucidate the meaning of “the Given”’ and 
carefully to refute in detail all arguments that had been advanced 
up to that time in favour of the contention that thought always 
alters its object. 

However, since the writing of this book, new objections have 
been raised and new attacks on “ the Given ” have been advanced. 
The essence of the more important of these is not that of idealism 
—that nothing is ever given since identity of any quality implies 
difference and this implies differentiation by the mind—but rather 
that the belief that there are such things as sense-data is just a 
deception, either a verbal deception or a purely fictional, un- 
grounded belief. 1t is my intention in this discussion to show 
that these new objections also do not prove what they purport to 
prove. In so doing I hope to clear up some of the ambiguities 
which have of late become attached to the doctrine of “ the 
Given ”’. 

1 Perception, p. 6. 
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JOHN W. YOLTON: A DEFENCE OF SENSE DATA 3 
No. 1—A. J. Ayer’s Verbal Thesis and Naive Realism 


Ayer ! charges that the so-called “ theory of sense-data ”’ is not 
a theory at all, but only a convenient alternative language which 
“affords us the means of describing what we already know” 
(A. p. 55). The “ theories ” of Multiple Location and of Appear- 
ing, and even the “theory ”’ of Naive Realism, are all various 
alternative languages which we might choose to express the facts 
of experience. Ayer’s own personal preference lies with the sense- 
datum language, but he makes it clear in expressing this pre- 
ference that for him the questions and problems regarding sense- 
data are not questions of fact. They are verbal, linguistic 
questions which arise within the sense-datum language and which 
can only be solved by making clear what we mean our language 
to say. A sense-datum in his usage is a manner of speech, a 
mode of description. It is one means of describing what we 
already know about material objects. The sense-datum language 
is simply the material object language translated into sensory 
contents. The translation, Ayer admits, cannot be accomplished 
without remainder, but it is undertaken nevertheless in order to 
avoid certain ambiguities present in the material object language. 
In effect, then, Ayer is denying that there is anything that can 
properly be called a sense-datum, in the way that Price uses this 
term. When we say we are sensing a sense-datum, Ayer main- 
tains that we mean nothing more than what we ordinarily mean 
by saying we are perceiving a material object. All that we are 
doing is specifically limiting ourselves to talking in terms of sense 
qualities without making any necessary reference to material 
things. But to say there are sense-data is, Ayer insists, no more 
than to say there are material objects, with the one reservation 
that by the conventions of the sensory language, we are using 
our words so that to say we are perceiving an object does not 
necessarily entail that that object exists. In other words, Ayer 
wishes to use the sense-datum language in such a way that the 
existence of a sense quality need not always entail the existence 
of a physical object, while at the same time denying that sense- 
data as particular existents exist. Ayer one place remarks, 
“And from this it follows that to assert that people actually do 
experience sense-data need be to assert no more than that such pro- 
positions as that I am now perceiving a clock or a pen or a table, in a 


sense of ‘perceiving’ that does not necessarily entail that these 
objects exist, are sometimes true” (A. p. 59). 


1A. J. Ayer, The Foundations of Empirical Knowledge. All future 
references to this book will be indicated directly after the quotation, with 
an “A” as a symbol. 
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From this we can easily see that Ayer’s use of the term ‘ sense- 
data ’ differs from Price’s and Broad’s use, the usage which I am 
concerned to defend. It is especially in experiences in which we 
think we are perceiving such objects as clocks and pens but later 
discover that we were not, that sense-data as particular existents 
in Price’s and Broad’s sense, are particularly present. Thus, 
while it may be correct to say that “to assert that people do 
experience sense-data need be to assert no more than that such 
propositions as that I think I am perceiving a material object is 
sometimes true’, such a statement does not express the whole 
of what Price and Broad understand by “ sense-data’’. All the 
more, then, is Ayer’s statement a divergence from the meaning of 
“sense-data ”’ that I am defending. The important point to 
observe is that this statement definitely gives the impression that 
sense-data terms are just conventional terms which can be 
employed to say what we ordinarily mean by saying we experience 
physical objects. Thus, the sense-datum, as a particular existent, 
is denied. 

Two points should be clear once we have understood Ayer’s 
position and the nature of his contentions: (1) The question, is 
there a material, external, independent world? is a question 
which does not concern him. The problems of perceptual con- 
sciousness are not to be considered. Therefore, I think we can 
term Ayer’s position as “ post-immanent” or physiological. 
(2) His denial of the “ sense-datum theory ”’ as a theory, amounts 
in effect to a new attack upon “ the Given ’’, since he takes sense- 
data to be only descriptive modes of speech. To distinguish this 
attack from those described and refuted by Price, I shall refer to 
it as the Verbal Thesis. 

Taking as the fundamental assertion of the sense-datum 
theorists that we never directly experience material objects but 
always sense-data, Ayer begins his attack by discussing the argu- 
ment from illusion. With this initial emphasis brought into 
focus, we anticipate that Ayer, at least in his first attack, is going 
to defend common sense and Naive Realism against this con- 
clusion of the “sense-datum theory’. He does so by affirming 
that it is an invalid conclusion to draw from this argument that 
Naive Realism is false. It is possible to conclude, as Ayer him- 
self does, that Naive Realism is “linguistically inconvenient ”’, 
but we can never say, especially on the basis of the argument 
from illusion, that it is false, since such an assertion would pre- 
suppose that Naive Realism contradicts some of the known facts 
about perception. In short, the assertion of the falsity of Naive 
Realism is invalid because such an assertion has and can have 
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no empirical verification. The alleged facts upon which the 
argument from illusion is said to depend are declared by Ayer 
not to be facts at all, but only “subsidiary arguments” or 
“assumptions ”’ made in order to facilitate the advancement of 
the desired conclusion. One such “‘ assuniption ”’ is, for instance, 
“that material things can exist and have properties without 
being causally dependent on any observer ”’ (A. p. 12). Another 
is that a physical object cannot have contradictory characteristics 
at the same time (cf. pp. 14, 16). 


With specific reference to the second of the above-named 
“assumptions ”’, Ayer says, 

“‘T have shown that the ground on which it is maintained that there 
are at any rate some occasions on which we perceive sense-data which 
are not parts of any material thing is that some perceptions are de- 
lusive ; and the ground on which it is maintained that some of our 
perceptions must be delusive is that if we take them all to be veridical 

’ we shall involve ourselves in contradictions, since we shall have to 
attribute to material things such mutually incompatible properties as 
being at the same time both green and yellow, or both ellipitical and 
round. But here it may be objected that these contradictions cannot, 
in fact, be derived from the nature of our perceptions alone. If from 
one standpoint, I see what appears to be a round coin and then, subse- 
quently, from another standpoint, see it as ellipitical, there is no 
contradiction involved in my supposing that in each case I am seeing 
the coin as it really is. This supposition becomes self-contradictory 
only when it is combined with the assumption that the real shape of 
the coin has remained the same” (A. p. 14). 


It will be observed that there is hidden in this statement an 
essential and important ambiguity ; for, while it is true that the 
contradictions here referred to cannot “be derived from the 
nature of our perceptions alone ”’ (in more precise terms, I believe 
Ayer means “ sensings ” instead of perceptions), it is not correct 
to say that on the basis of these perceptions (sensings) alone 
“there is no contradiction involved in my supposing that in each 
case I am seeing the coin as it really is”. I stress the word 
‘coin’ because it is the clue to the essential ambiguity in the 
above argument, since if we attend only to our perceptions 
(sensings), it is unintelligible to speak of coins or any other 
similar-objects because the meaning of ‘ coin’ is something that 
is added by factors other than sensing. If we attend strictly to our 
sensings only (what Ayer means by ‘ perceptions’), there should 
be no debates or questions at all, unless it be as to whether one 
person is having the same type of experience-as another. The 
belief that our sense qualities belong to or are related to some- 
thing else such as a class or family, or that they are one aspect 
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6 JOHN W. YOLTON: 


of something like a coin, is indeed a supposition that cannot be 
conclusively proved true by an examination of our sensings 
alone. The point is this: unless we admit some meaning to the 
word ‘ coin ’ there can be no debate. But once we have admitted 
a meaning to this and all similar words, then certain statements 
about sense-qualities can be said to be true and others can be 
said to be false. But the truth or falsity will be possible only in 
relation to the meaning of the word ‘coin’. I am not pre- 
supposing any special theory of truth here, nor do I wish to 
raise the controversy of what precisely truth is. What I wish 
to point out is that once we have accepted some meaning for 
physical object words, some statements about sense qualities will 
be consistent with this meaning and others will be inconsistent. 
It is correct to say, 1 think, without going any further into the 
theory of truth, that under this set-up the language which is 
inconsistent with the physical object meanings accepted is a false 
translation of the material object language. This is all I wish 
to assert at this point. 

Under certain meanings of this word ‘coin’, for instance 
under the one commonly accepted (which, notice, is the one with 
which Ayer. begins his discussion), it is contradictory to say, 
with reference to the above example of Ayer’s, that “‘ in each case 
I am seeing the coin as it really is’. 1t is contradictory because 
such an assertion is inconsistent with the accepted meaning of 
the word ‘ coin ’, since this meaning contains the factor of physical 
existence and since part of the accepted meaning of physical 
coin, or any physical object is that that coin or object cannot 
have contradictory characteristics at the same time. We might 
argue that the fact that from one standpoint 1 experience a 
round sense quality of a certain colour and from another stand- 
point I experience an elliptical sense quality of a certain colour 
does not afford us a basis for saying we have been experiencing 
the same physical object. This, 1 think, is a legitimate conten- 
tion involving no ambiguity. But in the above statement of 
Ayer’s he specifically assumes that the same coin is involved. 
For instance, he says “ if from one standpoint, I see what appears 
to be a round coin, then, subsequently, from another standpoint 
see i as elliptical, there is no contradiction involved in my sup- 
posing that in each case I am seeing the coin as it really is”. 
The italicised words make it clear that he means to say the same 
coin is perceived from these different standpoints. 

If by factual we mean only what the contents of our sensings 
reveal, Ayer is correct that Naive Realism cannot be proven to 
be false. In fact, it cannot be proven either true or false, since 
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the meaning and assertions of Naive Realism depend upon con- 
stituents other than the contents of our sensings. But if this is 
what is meant by empirical fact, and if we attend only to these 


contents, Ayer need not have written his book nor advanced his 


Verbal Thesis. The Verbal Thesis is intelligible only after we 
have accepted meanings for the words ‘ physical object ’, ‘ coin ’, 
‘material world’ and the like. If we wish to maintain that 
which set of meanings is attached to these words is a purely 
linguistic affair, that is another matter, and one which I do not 
wish to go into in this discussion. But whatever meaning is at- 
tached to such words, it will not alter the fact that there is a given 
in our sensory experience. The details of our theory of perception 
would probably be quite different from the ones now advanced 
if we meant by ‘ physical object’ something totally different 
from what we all do commonly mean. However, so long as our 
experiences are as they now are, these new meanings would have 
to express the givenness of the given. If Ayer is trying to say 
that the fundamental meanings which become attached to 
physical object words are a purely linguistic affair with no deter- 
mination in fact, it may be possible, if such a contention is 
correct, to “ choose ”’ a set of meanings which will be consistent 
with Naive Realism. But whether or not this is Ayer’s intention, 
it is certain that once we have chosen meanings, it is not a purely 
verbal matter which language we select to express these meanings. 
This is the point I am trying to bring out in the following, and it 
is this which Ayer apparently overlooks. 

When we start out as Ayer does, by maintainmg that the 
“ sense-datum theory ”’ is not a theory at all but just one way of 
saying what we already know about the material world and when 
by material world we intend, as Ayer does, the commonly accepted 
meaning, then certain conclusions necessarily follow which take 
much of the verbalism out of Ayer’s thesis. (1) In order to make 
an accurate translation into the sense-datum language, we have 
to know the meaning of the material object language: we have 
to know what it means to say “I am perceiving a material 
object’. This entails some idea of what a material object is 
like, which means that we have some set of qualities which we 
take to be necessary characteristics of physicality. (2) Then, 
the translation must not contradict or oppose any of these 
criteria contained in our idea of what a material thing is like. 
Any translation which does, will be an invalid and faulty trans- 
lation, perverting, if not completely distorting, the original 
meaning. (We could, I think, quite legitimately call such a 
translation a false translation.) (3) Thus, from the beginning of 
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our proposed translation, it is not just a verbal matter what 
language we use, since there may be some languages which do 
not contain the words necessary to convey the original meaning. 
The language used is determined by the meanings attached to our 
fundamental words, such as ‘coin’, ‘physical object’, etc. 
(4) If we accept the commonly accepted criteria of physicality, 
as Ayer himself does, then one thing at least is certain: Naive 
Realism cannot be used as one of our languages since the only 
way to save Naive Realism in the face of these criteria is, as 
Ayer admits, to make certain assumptions as to the Naive Realist’s 
meaning which are inconcistent with these criteria, e.g., to say of 
an object that it is seen or touched does not entail saying that it 
exists. We cannot say this about physical objects when we mean 
by ‘physical’ what we do commonly mean. Any attempt to 
force this interpretation of Naive Realism and to insist that it is 
an adequate translation of material object sentences, amounts to 
an attempt to change the commonly accepted meanings of 
physical object words. 

We have seen that Ayer chooses to call the commonly accepted 
criteria of physicality (the various meanings attached to the 
word ‘ physical world ’) “‘ assumptions’. He remarks that since 
these “‘ assumptions ”’ are not logically necessary, either they can 
be validated on empirical grounds or not at all. When he turns 
to the empirical evidence upon which these “ assumptions ”’ are 
said to depend, Ayer claims that the usual interpretation placed 
upon this empirical evidence is not the only possible interpretation 
and that this evidence does not support exclusively the sense- 
datum interpretation. But what is the empirical evidence upon 
which these “ assumptions ’’ (the commonly accepted criteria of 
physicality) are based? We might reply with Broad and Price 
that they are a priori innate ideas, or we could argue that they 
arise out of certain sensory experiences. In the last section of 
his book, Ayer offers what he takes to be an empirical justification 
and explanation of our idea of a material thing, but in this first 
section he is concerned to show that these criteria are only 
“assumptions” with no conclusive empirical basis. Accord- 
ingly, in line with his Verbal Thesis, he tries to show that the 
empirical facts are able to support various “ assumptions ” of 
this kind. He says that “it is in every instance a matter of 
our being able to establish a certain order among our experiences ”’ 
which is the source of these “‘ assumptions ”’. 

“We say that an object seen in a looking glass is not really in the 


place in which it appears to be, because, when we go to that place, 
we find that there is no such object there to be seen or touched. We 
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say that a penny which appears to have a different shape when it is 
seen from a different angle has not really changed its shape, because, 
when we return to our original point of view, we find that it looks the 
same shape as it did before. . . . We say, in the instance of the mirage, 
that the trees do not really exist, because we believe that people who 
were in what we should call a normal physiological state would not 
perceive them and because they cannot subsequently be perceived by 
the observer himself” (A. pp. 16, 17). 
Examine closely the nature of the evidence upon which Ayer 
here claims our criteria of physicality are based. Is it really 
because we are unable to touch the mirror image that we conclude 
that the alleged object seen in the mirror is not located there ? 
Do we really conclude that the penny has not changed its shape 
from roundness to ellipticalness because when we return to our 
original position we still sense a round shape? Clearly, on the 
basis of the contents of our sensings alone, we should not draw 
these conclusions. Isn’t it because besides the content of these 
sensings we have a criterion of physicality, that we draw such 
conclusions ? We conclude that the mirror image is not a 
physical object located in the mirror because we believe such 
objects to be accessible to more than one sense modality and 
subsequent experience discloses that this is not fulfilled. We 
believe that the penny has not changed its shape because we 
believe that physical objects like pennies are permanent and not 
transitory as regards such qualities as shape. Thus, when we 
find that what we take to be a penny changes its shape as we 
move about, we conclude either that there is no penny there or 
that not all of the changing shapes are the real shape of the 
penny. 

Thus, in searching for an empirical explanation for the criteria 
of physicality, Ayer has cited secondary instead of primary 
evidence. His evidence consists of instances of alleged material 
objects which exemplify but do not explain the origin of our 
commonly accepted criteria. The inferences here involved take 
the form which they do because we already possess a criterion, 
an idea of what a material thing must be like. Ayer is correct 
when he says that if we abandon this criterion (if we give up 
these “assumptions ”’) and examine only the contents of our 
sense experiences, we are powerless to say that one interpretation is 
better or more correct than another. But all that this really means 
is that we need more than just the contents of our sensings before 
we can become perceptually assured of the nature and existence 
of material things, since without some meanings to physical object 
words, we are limited to the individual contents of our sensings. 
It should be seen that what permits anyone to describe the sensible 
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appearances in either the Naive Realist or the sense-datum 
language, is the presence of meanings for the basic words. Once 
again the empirical facts do not support any view at all, if by 
‘facts ’ we mean, as Ayer does, only the content of our sensings. 
If, on the other hand, we extend the meaning of ‘ empirical 
facts ’ beyond the content of our sensings to include the meanings 
attached to words like ‘ coin’, ‘ physical object ’, etc., then it is 
quite likely that the facts will support some “ descriptions ”’ to 
the exclusion of others. For instance, if we accept the usual 
meanings of these terms, the argument from illusion is conclusive 
in its refutation of Naive Realism, which is the belief that all 
visual and tactual sense qualities are literal physical parts of the 
surfaces of physical objects. 


Having insisted several times that the disagreement between 


Naive Realist and sense-datum philosophers is not one concerning 
the nature of the empirical facts but only a linguistic affair of 
the way we choose to use our terms in describing these facts, 
Ayer offers a further defence of Naive Realism as an illustration 
of his Verbal Thesis. He argues that it is possible to admit the 
facts of the argument from illusion, 7.e., to “‘ admit the facts that 
are ordinarily expressed by saying that some perceptions are 
delusive ” (A. p. 20), while at the same time to maintain “ that 
we directly perceive material things”. This cannot be done, 
Ayer frankly admits, “if we restrict ourselves to using words in 
such a way that to say of an object that it is seen or touched or 
otherwise perceived entails saying that it really exists” (A. p. 20. 
Italics mine). But if one “assumes that the Naive Realist is 
using the words ‘ see’ and ‘ touch’ in such a way that to say of 
an object that it is seen or touched does not entail saying that it 
exists . . . then it is clear that the argument from illusion cannot 
be used to refute him” (A. p. 46). Ayer feels that this is a per- 
fectly legitimate interpretation of Naive Realism, and that when 
Price states the assertions of the Naive Realists as he does and 
then proceeds to refute these assertions by the argument from 
illusion, all that he has done is to show that the Naive Realist’s 
“thesis is inconsistent with the conventions of the sense-datum 
language ” (A. p. 47). In sum, “if we accept the sense-datum 
terminology, then we must reject the terminology of Naive 
Realism ; for the two are mutually incompatible ” (A. p. 48). 
This, I submit, is not a correct statement. What we should 
say is that if we accept the commonly accepted criteria of phys- 
icality (the usual meanings attached to physical object words), 
then we must reject Naive Realism, for the latter is inconsistent 
with the former. It is not a mere verbal matter how we use our 
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words, since, once we accept some meanings for the physical object 
words, and especially after we accept the usual meanings for these 
words, we cannot use words however we please. For example, 
on the usual meanings of physical object words we cannot use 
our terms so that to say of a physical object, that it is seen or 
touched does not entail saying that it exists. Ayer has added in 
this respect an ambiguous use of the word ‘ object’. ‘Throughout 
his discussion he fails to distinguish between physical and sensory 
objects and between physical and other types of existence. C. 
Lewy? has pointed out the same ambiguous use of these terms 
in a criticism of a recent Minn article of Ayer’s.2. Lewy points 
out that the crucial premise in Ayer’s argument in this article 
(his argument in favour of using the sense-datum language) is 
that “there is a sense of the word ‘see’ such that the proposi- 
tional function ‘ z is seen ’, where x is a physical object, does not 
entail the propositional function ‘x exists’”’. Lewy suggests that 
if we prefix the term ‘ physical’ to the term ‘object’ in the 
example used by Ayer in this article (the example of Macbeth’s 
dagger), we can more easily see the falsity of Ayer’s premise, for 
to say that “Macbeth saw a physical dagger, but no physical 
dagger existed ” is obviously to utter a contradiction. That is, 
it is contradictory if we accept the commonly accepted meaning 
of the word physical dagger. If it is legitimate to say that we do 
see and touch physical objects (and notice that I am not attempt- 
ing to answer this question here), then we must conclude that 
if we are seeing or touching a physical object it is not a matter of . 
how we decide to use words, for the fact that the object in question 
is taken to be a physical object determines the meaning of our 
terms. As Lewy also observes, “ we may readily agree with Mr. 
Ayer that a man might well describe the case by saying ‘ Macbeth 
saw a dagger which did not exist’ . . . but from this it does not 
follow that you can say of a physical entity that it is seen but 
does not exist”. In fact, when we say Macbeth saw a dagger 
which did not exist, we are using the word ‘ exist’ in a physical 
object sense which means that this statement really tells us that 
Macbeth did not see a physical dagger. This statement does not 
deny that some dagger was seen, for to do this it would have to 
use the word ‘ exist ’ in such a way as to deny all forms of existence 
to the object in question. This is impossible since it is indubit- 
able that Macbeth did see that group of qualities which took 
the form of a real physical dagger. But when he reached out to 
touch this seen dagger, the fact that he could not feel anything 
1“ The Terminology of Sense-Data”’, Mrnp, April, 1946. 
2“ The Terminology of Sense-Data Mrnp, October, 1945. 
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told him that what he saw was only a sensory dagger. Thus, 
“Macbeth saw a dagger which did not exist’ means what is 
meant by “‘ Macbeth saw a sensory dagger but no physical dagger 
was there”. In short, it is the meanings of the fundamental 
physical object words which determine the usage of our terms. 
On the commonly accepted meanings, this determination is such 
that Naive Realism is excluded. Thus, Ayer has not succeeded 
in showing that the language of Naive Realism can be used to 
express the meaning of material object sentences, on the accepted 
meaning of such sentences. Naive Realism, then, cannot be a 
possible alternative as Ayer alleges. 


No. 2—The Verbal Thesis and Modifications of Naive Realism 


Since Ayer also charges that the theories of Multiple Location 
and of Appearing are other possible alternative languages, we 
must consider the validity of these additional assertions. That 
is, we must see if these two modifications of Naive Realism can 
meet the requirements of the commonly accepted criteria of phys- 
icality. My treatment of this part of Ayer’s argument will be 
brief, however, as I consider his attempted defence of Naive 
Realism to be the most important and most skilfully advanced 
aspect of his Verbal Thesis as weil as that aspect which is most 
likely to mislead others into accepting the Verbal Thesis as the 
last word on sense-data. 

At one point in his discussion of these other theories, Ayer 
remarks that “ No matter which of them we adopted we should 
be able to describe our perceptions, whatever their nature ; what 
we should not be able to do would be to make any predictions ”’ 
(A. p. 53). The essential part of this assertion revolves about 
what Ayer means by “ describing our perceptions”. He still 
seems to mean by “ perceptions ”’ only the content of our sensings, 
so what his assertion would seem to amount to is that these 
additional theories can equally well describe our sensings.1 This 

1 One of the clearest sources for evidence that Ayer appears to use the 
term “perception”? as synonymous with “sensing” is on p. 20, where 
he uses the phrase, “seen or touched or otherwise perceived’. Earlier, 
I interpreted his phrase, “the nature of our perceptions” as meaning 
more precisely the nature of our sensings (cf. p. 5 of this discussion). Even 
if I have misread Ayer’s usage of terms here, the force of my argument will 
not be diminished since, in connexion with the above discussion of Naive 
Realism, if we use “‘ perception ” to cover our awareness of physical objects, 
it ts obvious from the nature of our perceptions alone that Naive Realism 
cannot be used since awareness of physical objects contains the essential 
criteria for physicality. If this is Ayer’s meaning, then his Verbal Thesis 
against Naive Realism is refuted that much more easily. The same holds 
true of what I now have to say about the modifications of Naive Realism. 
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is just what his statement of the “ theory of appearing ” amounts 
to, as I shall point out shortly, and either the “ theory of multiple 
location ” reduces to a form of this statement of the “ theory of 
appearing or it meets the same: fate as does Naive Realism. 
However, I think Ayer meant to assert more than that these 
“theories ” can describe the contents of our sensings, since, as I 
point out above (and I believe Ayer recognises this), there is no 
difficulty involved in such description. What Ayer really meant 
to assert is that these other “ theories ” (languages, for him) are 
equally good, or nearly so, translations of material object sen- 
tences as are Naive Realism itself and the “‘ sense-datum theory ”’. 
That is, it is an adequate translation of material object sentences 
to say that “the stick just is bent from position A and straight 
from position B” or that “the stick appears bent to me and 
appears straight to you”. When Price objects that these 
“theories ’? cannot meet all types of experience because in the 
case of double images or completely hallucinatory experiences, 
these “theories” would be committed to saying that “ being 
doubled” or “ being hallucinatory” are qualities, Ayer has a 
ready answer. 

With reference first to the “theory of multiple location ”’, 
Ayer admits that this theory as usually stated cannot meet these 
objections, but, he maintains, all we need to do in order to make 
the language of multiple location a consistent translation of the 
material object language is to make a slight alteration. 


“ Instead of saying that a material thing M really is double or hallu- 
cinatory from a place P, the exponents of the theory will have to say 
that there are two M’s from P, or in the case of an hallucination, that 
there is an M from P but not from other places ” (A. p. 54). 


We cannot say that from A, B is doubled, where by ‘ B’ we mean 
a physical object in the usual sense of the term, but we can say, 
from A, there are two B’s. Now to say there are two physical 
objects, means, if we accept the commonly accepted meaning of 
‘ physical object ’ there are two spatially filling, three dimensional 
wholes, which are capable of evincing causal characteristics and 
which are multiply accessible to different people and to different 
senses of the same person. Any alleged material object which 
fails to comply with these criteria must be admitted not to be a 
physical object. 1t seems fair to apply these tests in the situa- 
tion in which, on Ayer’s emendation, the multiple location 
language tells us there are two material objects. When we do, 
it turns out that I, the original perceiver, cannot touch both of 
the alleged physical objects although I can touch one of them, 
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and when I ask someone else close by if he sees two objects of the 
nature of B, I discover that he only sees one, the one in fact which 
I find I am able to touch. One of these alleged physical objects 
does not conform to all of our criteria. The obvious conclusion 
is that the multiple location language is incorrect when it says 
there are two material objects present. If we reduce this to 
saying that there seem to be two material objects, we are saying 
no more than what is actually true. But the question is, are there 
really two material objects ? Further experience and comparison 
with our accepted criteria does not confirm this assertion. 
Similarly with the language of appearing. Ayer admits that 
we cannot say that “a thing appears double’, when we mean 
by “thing” a physical thing, but the language can be saved, 
Ayer insists, if we say instead that “there appear to be two 
things’ (A. p. 54). Again, this is not an invalid or incorrect 
statement to make, for there is no doubting that when I press 
my finger to my eyeball there do appear to be two material 
objects where before there appeared to be only one. Moreover, 
in such experiences there are indubitably present two sets of 
‘sense qualities which cause me to take for granted the existence 
of two material objects. But, if this is all the “theory of 
appearing’ is supposed to assert, none of the sense-datum 
philosophers would reject this theory since it affirms precisely 
what they have been asserting about the first stages of perceptual 
consciousness. But notice that such a theory can never get 
beyond this first stage of descriptive analysis. If we are always 
going to restrict ourselves to using this kind of language, we will 
never be able to say any more than that there appears to be such 
and such a material object. Such a “theory ”’ cannot be con- 
cerned with determining whether there really is a material object 
where the observer thinks there is one. Nor will it be able to 
deal with the questions whether the appearing qualities actually 
belong to the material thing or not, or in what way they belong 
ifthey do. Inshort, this statement of the “ theory of appearing ” 
accomplishes only part of what Ayer meant it to accomplish, 
namely, it shows that this theory, as stated by Ayer, is not a 
theory at all. But this statement does not support his contention 
that the language of appearance is an adequate translation of 
material object sentences, since by the latter much more is 
meant than is contained in this appearance translation of Ayer’s. 
When we say, ‘I am sensing or perceiving a material object ’ we 
surely mean much more than that there appears to be a material 
object or that it appears to be round and red. We commonly 
believe we have good reasons for saying ‘there is a material 
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object there with a certain determinable colour or shape’. It is 
with these larger, more important, questions that the sense-datum 
theory deals. These are the questions with which any adequate 
analysis of perception must deal. 

I am not concerned here to discuss whether or not Ayer’s’ 
revised statements of these two theories do justice to the original 
statements of the theories. My objective has been, as in dealing 
with Naive Realism, to show that Ayer’s contentions do not prove 
what they purport to prove, thereby vindicating “the Given” 
from his attack. In the above, I have shown that instead of the 
sense-datum theory being a purely conventional linguistic affair, 
one possible translation of what we usually mean by material 
object sentences, this theory has a quite definite determination 
set for us by the criteria of physicality. Furthermore, I have 
shown that the questions which arise within the “theory of sense- 
data ”’ are questions which must be answered, at least partially, 
by a strict adherence to the fundamental meanings of physical 
object words, and not by defining what we mean our language 
to say. Finally, I have shown that once we accept the usual 
meanings of these words, Naive Realism and the theory of 
multiple location are not correct translations, and that the 
“theory of appearing ’’, as stated by Ayer, merely reaffirms the 
contentions of the sense-datum philosophers as regards the 
initial stages of perceptual consciousness. 
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IIIL—-MEMORY 
By E. J. Furtone 


I 


‘In mature years, and in a sound state of mind, every man’, 
wrote Thomas Reid, ‘feels that he must believe what he dis- 
tinctly remembers.’! This piece of psychology no one would 
dispute: as Reid went on to say, the evidence of memory is 
considered sufficient to take a man’s life. But there is less 
agreement about a question which Reid’s remark raises, namely, 
what right have we to believe what we distinctly remember ? 
Reid himself said that the belief was ‘ unaccountable’: it just 
occurs. And many philosophers have found themselves driven 
to agree with him; deriving what comfort they can from the 
hopeful reflection that there must be some limits to scepticism. 
Others, indeed, have regarded the unaccountability as nothing 
to be ashamed of, declaring roundly that we do know many 
things about the past, even though we may not know how we 
know them. A few writers, however, have taken the dangerous 
line of attempting to support our belief in memory by argument ; 
dangerous—because it is so difficult to support memory without 
appealing to memory. The fallacy of petitio principit, like a 
sword of Damocles, menaces any such attempt. 

Here the plain man’s attitude to memory is instructive. He 
is apt to regard the question, ‘ What right have you to trust 
your memory ?’ with some impatience. But he is impatient, 
not as some have thought, because he regards the question as 
unanswerable and therefore trivial, but because he thinks the 
answer is obvious. He trusts his memory because he has so 
often found it trustworthy. Thus he remembers locking the hall- 
door last night and finding it locked this morning. He remembers 
shaving two hours ago, and his face is still smooth to the touch. 
He remembers sending a cheque to the income-tax people last 
week and receiving a receipt for it this morning. 

But his reasoning, in this form at least, is only too easy to 
puncture. He trusts his memory because he remembers that it 
has been so often trustworthy. This will hardly do. And, more 
subtly, how does he know that smooth faces are shaven, or that 


1 Essays on the Intellectual Powers of Man, III, 1. 
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receipts often follow cheques, or that doors don’t lock them- 
selves ? Such beliefs rest on evidence which only memory can 
supply. 

The other extreme, wholesale distrust of memory, is also, of 
course, apt to beg the question. For it appeals to the cases in 
which memory has let us down; and these can only be known 
through memory. 

Is there then nothing in the plain man’s argument, or can it 
be so modified as to escape the charge of petitio principii ? The 
main aim of this paper is to try to show that this can be done. 
It will be argued that there does exist good evidence for our 
belief in the information supplied by memory; and moreover, 
that the strength of our belief is largely, if not entirely, accounted 
for, and proportioned to, that evidence. 

Closely connected with the question what right we have to 
trust our memories is another, about which there is also little 
agreement, namely, what exactly happens when we remember 
some past occurrence ? Some hold that we are acquainted with 
a ‘memory-image ’ which, they say, we refer to the past. Others 
will have no truck with images, and declare that when we re- 
member we are directly apprehending the past occurrence ; what 
we remember is admittedly not present, but that, they contend, 
does not prevent it being presented. In this paper an attempt is 
made to answer this question also. It will be argued that while 
there is a strong case against the view that we do apprehend 
the past occurrence, the memory-image theory, as usually stated, 
is also inadequate. The true account, it will be maintained, is 
that not merely our sense-experience, but our whole state of 
mind on the past occasion is reproduced, though with certain 
important differences, mainly concerned with what we believe 
on the two occasions. 

The argument which I shall employ to validate memory 
consists in taking its trustworthiness as a hypothesis and showing 
that this hypothesis is verified by experience. A view of this 
kind has been advanced in a recent article by Mr. R. F. Harrod 


(Minn, Vol. LI) to whose reasoning the present paper is much 


indebted. The arguments I shall use to support the view differ, 
however, in some respects from his. 

There is another theory which, like Mr. Harrod’s, attempts to 
show that our belief in memory can be justified. This is the 
well-known view of Stout, which has gained considerable support 
According to this theory a memory-belief has an ‘ intrinsic’. 

1Cf. H. H. Price, “‘ Memory-Knowledge ”, Aristotelian Society Supple- 
mentary Volume XV, where this argument is developed. 
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probability ; it carries its evidence, as it were, on its face. To 
quote a typical passage (Stout, Studies, p. 176), ‘If I ask myself 
how and why I am justified in asserting, on the evidence of 
memory, that I have had this or that experience 1 find only one 
answer, and this seems sufficient—my actual present would not 
be such as it is if it had not behind it a certain actual-past. Hence 
I maintain that in relying on memory we are relying on immediate 
present experience. We can have one leg in the past only because 
the other has a foothold in the present.’ The evidence for a 
memory-judgement, like that for sucha judgement asthat 2+ 2= 4 
is contained within itself ‘in such a way that it cannot be ex- 
tracted and asserted by itself in a distinct proposition ’. 

But, is it not clear that this theory, like that of the plain man, 
begs the question ? For how are we to know that our ‘ present ex- 
perience would not be such as it is if it had not behind it a certain 
actual past’? The answer can only be that memory tells us so. 

Yet, in such a phrase as ‘ We can have one leg in the past 
only because the other has a foothold in the present ’, Stout is 
drawing our attention to an important point. Prof. Harvey 
has well-expressed it when he remarks that ‘the kind of know- 
ledge that passes for such without question [viz. knowledge of 
“present sense-contents ’ and ‘timeless conceptual truths ’] pre- 
supposes, and is indeed intimately fused with, the kind of know- 
ledge they (i.e. many philosophers, e.g. Plato, Descartes, Kant, 
Mill and the modern empiricists) tend to disparage, viz. retro- 
cognition ’.1 To put the point concretely. If 1 am to know 
that this expanse (at which I am now looking) is green, I must 
know, for one thing, what greenness is. I must know this 
without any shadow of doubt. Or, in other words, I must have 
what we might call an ‘ infallible grasp ’ of the concept greenness. 
And per contra, any shakiness in my grasp of this concept will 
affect my cognition of the proposition ‘ This expanse is green ’. 
Considerations of the same kind apply to my judgement that 
7+5= 12; or indeed to any judgement. Now, although a 
concept is a ‘timeless’ entity our grasp of any given concept 
presupposes the occurrence of certain past mental acts, e.g., 
comparison and abstraction; and the firmness of this grasp 
depends on our ability to retain the result of these acts over a 
period of time, 7.e. it depends on the reliability of memory. In 
short, if I cannot trust my memory then I cannot know that 
this is green or that 7+ 5 = 12; indeed, I have no ground for 
believing that I even understand these propositions correctly. 


1J. W. Harvey, “ Knowledge of the Past”, Aristotelian Society Pro- 
ceedings, Vol. XLI. 
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Some people will no doubt be inclined to say to all this, ‘ what 
nonsense! Of course I know that this is green. That is the 
kind of fact from which we must start’. But to them there is 
open the reply, ‘what you mean is that you are certain this is 
green ; but how do you know that it is certain?’ And they 
may be invited to reflect on the reaction of someone who has 
dwelt in a greenless region for twenty years, when confronted 
with a sample of the colour ; or to consider the various shades of 
confidence through which one passes when learning to recognise 
some unfamiliar quality like, say, magenta-ness. 

This then is the important point which Stout’s view emphasises, 
although as an attempt to validate memory his theory has not 
helped us. A word may be said here about Reid’s view. Though, 
as we have seen, he declared our belief in memory to be ‘ un- 
accountable ’, he did, in fact, offer a basis for the belief. Memory, 
he held, is part of our original constitution which we owe to a 
benevolent Creator ; it cannot therefore be inherently deceptive. 

But this argument too is circular; for in whatever way we 
come to be assured of God’s existence, whether by philosophical 
argument, historical revelation, or religious experience, we cannot 
avoid some appeal to memory. 

The following illustration will depict the theories we have 
been considering. A juryman, let us say, is forming an opinion 
on an accused person.. He might say, ‘I believe this man is 
guilty—though how or why I believe it, I cannot say’. This: 
corresponds to Reid’s view. Or he might say, ‘I believe this 
man is guilty—for I can see his guilt in his face’. This gives us 
Stout’s view. But, of course, he is much more likely to resist 
such travesties of justice, and to say ‘I believe the prisoner is 
guilty ; and I have good reason for my belief, viz. the evidence 
that has been brought against him’. This corresponds to the 
type of theory which this paper will defend. 

Lest this illustration may seem to place the third view in too 
favourable a light, I hasten to add that it also exhibits the grave 
danger to which the view is exposed. For the evidence which 
justifies the juryman’s belief will be remembered evidence, or, at 
least, evidence that presupposes the validity of memory; e.g. a 
witness may have stated ‘This is the man who knocked me 
down’. But, when it is our belief in memory that is at stake, 
remembered evidence may not be admissible. 

It might be objected at this stage that we are overlooking an 
obvious, or at any rate plausible answer to our question. Why 
not accept what we might call the Direct Awareness Theory— 
the view that when we remember we are directly apprehending 
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the past object ? Why not, as Prof. Harvey has urged, take 
memory at its face value as a sui generis way of knowing, or 
indeed of experiencing, the past. It would perhaps seem odd to 
say that we can experience what doesn’t now exist, but perhaps 
past events do exist; or perhaps objects’ can be ‘ prolonged in 
time ’. 

The objection is reasonable, and discussion of it can hardly be 
postponed. We must therefore examine this theory in some 
detail. We shall find that it draws our attention to some im- 
portant aspects of memory. I shall make one preliminary 
remark. There is an interesting parallel here between memory 
and our belief in other minds. Many people have considered our 


‘belief in the existence of other minds to be so strong that no 


argument (from e.g. analogy) could explain it; and, besides, in 
Cook Wilson’s well-known phrase, ‘we don’t want inferred 
friends’. They have therefore been moved to conclude that we 
must, in some way or other, be directly aware of other minds. 
But as Prof. Price has argued, a strong case can be made against 
such a position: first, by pointing out that such an awareness 
is extremely hard to credit; and secondly, by removing the 
motive for asserting it. The latter may be done by showing that 
the usual argument by analogy can be replaced by another 
argument which is quite sufficient to justify the strength of our 
belief in other minds. (Cf. H. H. Price, ‘Our Evidence for the 
Existence of Other Minds ’, Philosophy, 1938). We, in the same 
way, may find that there is serious objection to the view that we 
can be directly aware of the past, and that the urge to postulate 
such awareness can be satisfied by showing that there is suffi- 
ciently good evidence available to justify the strength of our 
belief in memory. 

With this preliminary let us now examine the Direct Awareness 
Theory. The theory has been advanced in a weaker and a 
stronger form. The weaker form asserts that sometimes when we 
remember we are directly aware of the past, but at other times, 
perhaps more often, what we are aware of is only an image, 
about which we believe or take-for-granted certain propositions. 
The stronger form asserts that in all remembering there is ac- 
quaintance with the past. If the weaker form were true, then 
there ought to be some perceptible difference between those 
rememberings which are direct awarenesses and those which are 
not. But introspection does not, I think, reveal any such 
difference. At 2 p.m. to-day I can, for example, remember 
eating my lunch ; I can also remember this event at 3 p.m. and 
at 5 p.m. But the differences between these acts consist only of 
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a distinctness, etc., in my imagery, and a firmness in my belief. I 
can conceive of no difference in ‘ kind’ between them. 

Tn connexion with the stronger form of the theory, two features 
of memory, which must be taken account of by any view, emerge. 
One operates against the theory ; the other seems to operate for 
it. The following example will serve to illustrate both. Suppose 
that we examine some common object, e.g. our neighbour’s garden- 
gate. We notice various things about it—its colour, shape, 
material, the nature of its latch. Later on, when we remember 
the gate, we find that we can recount several of these details. 
But we cannot, 1 suggest, recount more than those we actually 
noticed at the time. If, for example, we are asked how many 
vertical bars the gate contained, we are unable to say. Now 
this inability raises a difficulty for the Direct Awareness Theory. 
If, when we remember, we really are acquainted with the past 
situation, it is hard to understand why we should not be able to 
read off the required number of bars, as we could do on the 
original occasion. 

1t might be replied, in answer to this objection, that although 
we are, in memory, aware of the gate, we are aware of it dimly, 
as one might see an object blurredly through imperfect glass or 
stirring water, and that this accounts for our inability to tell 
the number of bars. But this suggestion will hardly do; for, 
according to it, the object should be homogeneously blurred ; 
whereas what we find is that we can recount quite definitely 
certain of the gate’s features, viz. those that we noticed, but that 
the others are either just missing or else vague and incomplete. 

This objection to the Direct Awareness Theory may perhaps 
be strengthened by the consideration that our memories err not 
merely by being omissive: they sometimes apparently make 
mistakes of commission also. Prof. Broad, for example, has 
urged that the positive discrepancies between a situation as 
remembered and as it actually occurred are very graves and, 
more serious than this, that we may sometimes remember a 
situation which did not, in fact, take place at all. In a case of 
this latter kind, we cannot be apprehending a past situation, for 
there is no such past situation to apprehend. And yet there 
seems no intrinsic mark by which we could distinguish such 
illusory remembering from the genuine kind. 

I do not think, however, that too much emphasis should be 
placed on this extension of the objection. My reasons are, first, 
that it seems to me slightly suspicious that appeal is so frequently 
made to one particular alleged example of illusory memory, wz. 
the case of George IV and the battle of Waterloo ; and secondly, 
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that the cases which spring to mind from one’s own experience can 
generally, on closer scrutiny, be explained away in one manner 
or another, e.g. as due to erroneous inference or forgetfulness. 

The fact which seems to favour the Direct Awareness Theory 
derives from the ‘negative memory situation’. To return to 
our neighbour’s gate. If someone were to suggest that perhaps 
it had three vertical bars, we might repudiate this number, 
declaring, ‘ No, the number certainly wasn’t three’. We might 
similarly refuse to accept twenty. Thus we do seem to know 
what the number was not. Now how do we know this? It 
would seem that we must have some kind of direct access to the 
actual past: we must, when we remember, be re-experiencing it 
in some way. Again, there is the tantalising experience of 
attempting to remember some elusive name. ‘No, it’s not 
Smith; nor Tackaberry, nor... .’ How do we know these 
things which the name is not, unless we, in some way, know what 
it is? And lastly, there is the less striking, yet important fact 
that when we inspect some memory-image, say, an image of a 
familiar room, we are aware of its imperfections. We are aware 
that it is omissive, schematic, and sketchy. But how do we 
recognise thesé defects unless we are, in some way, aware of the 
real thing ? 

Nevertheless, plausible though this suggestion may seem, there 
may be a simpler explanation of the negative memory-situation. 
Take first the example of remembering a name. “No, it’s not 
Smith ’ we said. But if we inspect our state of mind closely we 
will find that there is more to it than this mere denial: there is 
also a premiss, albeit suppressed. ‘It’s not Smith, because it is 
an unusual name.’ Again, ‘it’s not Thackeray, because (sotto 
voce) it is a short name’. Or we may say, ‘It’s a name like 
Tighe’. ‘I think it begins with a T’; and so on. Thus, 
although we fail (temporarily) to recall the name itself, we can 
recall certain things about it ; and these assist us in rejecting the 
wrong candidates. These features which we remember are not, 
of course, our only clue. There is also the well-known ‘ click ’ 
of conviction when the right name presents itself. ‘Taft! yes 
that’s the name’. And the other names’ failure to click is a 
further reason for rejecting them. This click does not, however, 
require us to postulate any awareness, subconscious or otherwise, 
of the correct name. It only means that we have, we believe, 
recalled the correct name. To show that such beliefs are reason- 
able is part of the main problem of this paper. 

A similar analysis applies to the case of the gate. ‘The 
number of bars was not three’. Why do we believe this? I 
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think the answer is as follows. Suppose that in fact the gate has, 
say, nine bars. Now a gate having nine bars has a different 
‘look’ from that of a gate having three bars. And what may 
well have happened is, that although we did not count the actual 
number of bars, we did notice the look of the gate; indeed, if 
we noticed nothing else in detail, we would be likely to have 
observed the look. Thus, when we are asked if the gate had 
three bars, we compare the look of a three-barred gate, which 
we can easily imagine, with the remembered look of our neigh- 
bour’s gate. And so we may amplify our, ‘ The number was not 
three ’ to ‘ The number was not three ; because it had a different 
look from that ’. 

It might be asked, how do we remember so abstracted a thing 
as a look? Would this not be like Alice’s seeing the grin of the 
Cheshire cat without its owner? The answer to this is that we 
remember the look, not per impossibile as a concrete image, but 
in the same way as we remember that Taft’s name began with a 
T; z.e. we remember it in a proposition. We remember that the 
gate had such and such a look. 

The third of our three examples can be explained on similar 
lines. We observe that our image of a familiar room is omissive, 
schematic, sketchy. The latter two qualities present no great 
difficulty. We can, I think, apprehend directly such form- 
qualities as sketchiness and schematicity; and there may 
perhaps be also a swift inference, ‘ The room is not like this, or 
I would have remembered that it was’. The omissiveness can 
be explained, as before, in terms of what we remember about the 
room: the image shows no window here, but we remember that 
there is one; the image has a blur where we remember that 
. there is a door. Thus the image does, as Prof. Harvey observes, 
instigate us to remember ; but it instigates us, not to re-experience 
the past situation, but to remember that it had such and such 
features. We may note here though we shall be dealing more 
fully with imagery later—that the image has a certain malle- 
ableness. It presents us with, say, a blur on the wall ; but when 
we remember that in that position hangs a portrait of great- 
uncle James, the blur is gradually réplaced by our relative’s 
familiar features. 

The upshot of our discussion of the Direct- Awareness Theory 
is, therefore, that apart from any difficulties it may raise about 
time, there is one fact about memory which militates strongly 
against it, and none which really supports it. 

It will be remembered that our comparison of memory-belief 
with our belief in the existence of other minds showed that it is 
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not sufficient merely to criticise the logic of the Direct Awareness 
Theory ; we must also satisfy the motive which has led people 
to hold it, 7.e. we must show that our strong belief in memory 
can be justified on other grounds. This is the task we shall 
attempt in the next section. If this attempt should not succeed 
then we may be driven either to accept the Direct Awareness 
Theory despite its difficulties, or else to acquiesce in the Un- 
accountability Theory of Reid. 
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II 


In this section we are to attempt to show that belief in memory, 
or memory-belief for short, is justifiable. I shall begin by con- 
sidering Mr. Harrod’s ingenious theory which, as already stated, 
is the pattern for the argument I intend to put forward. He 
argues somewhat as follows. Let us take the informativeness 
(t.e. the reliable informativeness) of memory as a hypothesis, 
and let us make predictions on the strength of this hypothesis. 
If these predictions are fulfilled, then we shall have so far verified 
the hypothesis. There is a difficulty about the predictions, for 
they must be remembered; but Mr. Harrod gets over this with 
the help of that much-abused but long-suffering conception, the 
“specious present ’. Thus, to quote his paper ‘I may (on the 
strength of memory) predict continuity (of existence) for the 
ordinary objects around me (e.g. tables and chairs) and the 
prediction may be fulfilled within one present totality . . . the 
success of the prediction within the specious present is therefore 
strong evidence of the informativeness of memory’. Similarly 
we may predict ‘death for the lightning-flash ’; and again, our 
prediction is fulfilled. 

Such reasoning does, however, as Mr. Harrod sees, presuppose 
an inductive principle. For we predict stability for the tables, 
etc., only because we believe (a) that tables have been stable in 
the past, and (6) that objects which have been stable in the past 
are likely to be stable in the future ; (a) is our memory premiss, 
(6) is a statement of a simple inductive principle. Now this 
inductive element might seem to raise a problem for Mr. Harrod ; 
for it might be urged that whatever reason we have for accepting 
induction presupposes memory. But Mr. Harrod escapes this 
difficulty by taking the bold line of asserting that an inductive 


principle can be offered whose truth is evident a priort. His | 


defence of this procedure rests on certain fundamental considera- 
tions on probability which we need not, for the present at any 
rate, examine. 
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Mr. Harrod ends his paper with a neat biological consideration. 
Someone might say, surely you don’t suggest that the belief we 
all have in memory is produced by considerations so intricate as 
you have advanced. Mr. Harrod agrees. He well appreciates 
that the man-in-the-street, or the man-in-the-cave, might fail to 
understand, or at any rate to discover such arguments, resting 
as they do on nice questions of logic and probability. And 
for this very reason it is clearly a great practical advantage that 
man should have been endowed with a strong natural impulse 
to trust his memory. If he had refused to trust it, or if it had 
not occurred to him to trust it until he had been persuaded to 
do so by the doubtfully-irresistible force of logic, then homo sapiens 
would very likely be homo extinctus. 

Before proceeding to comment on this argument there is a 
familiar and important distinction to which I must refer. The 
word ‘memory ’ and its cognates apply to more than one type 
of act. Thus on the one hand I may say, 1 posted a letter in the 
pillar-box yesterday morning; and if I am asked my grounds 
for this assertion, I may reply that I remember doing so. Or, 
on the other hand, I may say, water freezes at 32° F.; and if 
I am asked why I believe this, I may reply that my memory 
thus informs me. (There are other usages of the term to which I 
shall later refer; in so far as they are relevant to the present 
problem I hope to show that they can be reduced to one or other 
of the above two types.) Let us now see how these two types 
differ, and what they have in common that leads us to call both 
of them memory. 

In the former of these two cases what I remember is a certain 
event; and the fact that I do remember it determines me to 
believe a certain proposition, namely, that the event occurred. 
What the remembering of an event actually consists in is a 
question we shall deal with in detail later on ; but we may briefly 
note here that this type of remembering includes a reference to 
a past experience of the rememberer, and that imagery plays a 
prominent part. In the second type, there is no past reference 
and little or no imagery ; what happens is that a certain pro- 
position presents itself to me in a characteristic manner, and I 
believe it. 

Thus the two types differ in that the first contains a retrospec- 
tion, a reference to a past experience ; the second does not. In 
the first type there is imagery, in the second there is not. 

Common to the two types, what leads us to call both memory, 
is the belief-factor and the manner in which it arises. In the 
first case I believe that a certain event occurred ; in the second 
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case I believe a scientific proposition. In neither case is the 
belief based on sense-experience: there is no pillar-box now 
within my range of vision ; nor do I now observe water freezing. 
Again, the belief is not in either case based on record or on 
inference. I do not believe that I must have posted the letter 
yesterday because my diary says so, or because an answer to it 
has arrived to-day. Rather, what happens in both cases is that 
what I recall presents itself to my mind, independently of sensa- 
tion or inference, with a certain spontaneity or involuntariness ; 
and it is this chiefly which exacts my belief. When a belief 
arises in this way, then I am said to remember. Per contra, if 
this involuntary quality were to disappear, we would approach 
the region of imagination, of supposition and make-belief. 

It is not easy to find suitable terms to apply to each of these 
two types. Stout uses ‘personal memory’ and ‘ impersonal 
memory ’, but the adjectives are hardly appropriate. ‘ Proposi- 
tional memory ’ would not do for the second, for the remembering 
of propositions plays a part in the remembering of events also. 
Nor would ‘factual memory’ do; for what we remember isn’t 
always fact: pre-Copernican schoolboys may have remembered 
that the sun went round the earth. And, of course, ‘rote 
memory ’ would be unsatisfactory ; for we are dealing not with 
the memory, parrot-like, of sentences, but with the remembering 
of what sentences mean. The least objectionable suggestion I 
can think of is that the first type, where a reference to past ex- 
perience occurs, should be called ‘retrospective memory’, or 
“retrospection ’ for short, and the second type where no such 
reference occurs, should be called ‘ non-retrospective memory ’, 
with appropriate cognates in each case. I shall therefore adopt 
this terminology. I shall also call the belief associated with 
memory a ‘ memory-belief ’, and use the term ‘ memory-dictum ’ 
for a piece of information supplied by memory. 

Having observed this distinction, I will now make the following 
two comments on Mr. Harrod’s argument. 

(1) Although his paper begins with an example illustrating 
retrospection, the argument he develops to validate memory is 
primarily, if not solely, applicable to non-retrospective memory. 
“Only if memory is informative’, he writes, ‘should I have 
grounds for predicting continuity for the chairs and tables and 
death for the lightning flash’. Here it is a matter of remembering 
the propositions that chairs are stable and flashes short-lived; it 
is not a matter of remembering that chair A, chair B, etc., were 
stable objects, nor of running over in one’s mind a bevy of 
lightning flashes, all short-lived. 
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Now it may be possible to deduce the trustworthiness of retro- 
spection from that of non-retrospective memory; or alterna- 
tively, to design examples, analogous to those Mr. Harrod has 
constructed, in order to validate retrospection. But until one 
or other of these things is done, we have still some way to go 
before we can fairly be said to have put memory on its feet. 

(2) Mr. Harrod’s argument requires that his inductive principle 
should be conceded as an a priori truth. Now this daring 
demand is certain to be resisted by more than one type of opponent, 
and it would be better tactics, if it were possible, to offer an 
argument which justified our memory-beliefs without appealing 
to induction. 

Can this be done? I think it can. Perhaps the following 
suggestion will help us to deal with non-retrospective memory, 
after which we may be in a position to tackle retrospection. 
The inductive ingredient entered through his appeal to the 
behaviour of tables, chairs, etc. Now, if we could construct an 
argument of a similar kind but from which the tables, chairs, 
etc., were eliminated, it might give us what we need. Do we, 
then, possess any information, for which non-retrospective 
memory could be held responsible, and which does not introduce 
induction ? I think we do. The old distinction, however in- 
accurate it may be, between induction and deduction, offers us 
a clue. Perhaps our mathematical and logical information may 
give us what we need. 

Let us see how the argument would run. We need not resort 
to any advanced mathematical or logical theorems. Quite 
elementary information such as we all carry round with us in 
our heads, may do. I refer to such simple propositions as that 
9+ 8 = 17, that there are eight half-crowns in a pound, that if 
all crows are black, some black things are crows. Consider the 
first of these. Suppose that we are asked, what is 9+ 8? The 
answer 17 springs to our minds. We have probably no recollec- 
tion of having ever learnt this. It is an example of a non- 
retrospective memory-dictum. We decide to test its validity. 
We take any 9 objects ; we add them to any 8 others ; we count 
the total. And lo, the number7s 17. We repeat the experiment : 
what is 9 X 3? We answer 27. And again, the answer is 27. 
Here, then, we seem to have two pieces of evidence for the trust- 
worthiness of non-retrospective memory. We may continue the 
process, and all the time, assuming that we get no unfavourable 
results, we are verifying the hypothesis that non-retrospective 
memory-information is reliable ; or in other words, we are show- 
ing that it is reasonable to believe what memory tells us. 
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Two objections might be urged against this argument. One 
of these has little force, but the other is more serious. It might 
be objected that the process of testing the memory-information 
is bound to take time, so that here is an inlet for memory. But 
this objection can be answered by recalling the elementary nature 
of the experiments we have chosen. It is not a question of 
verifying some marathon theorem; our simple sums can be 
performed and tested within that short span of time that goes by 
the name of the specious present. 

The more serious objection is that the argument does not 
really avoid an appeal to memory ; for, to take our 9 + 8 example, 
we are here relying on memory not only for the value of this 
sum, but also for the very meaning of the symbols employed, 
the 9,-+, 8, =,17. Thus the trustworthiness of memory enters, 
not once but twice, and this, it might be said, destroys the force 
of our argument. 

Can this objection be met ? I think it can. What we need is 
to state our argument in rather ampler terms. Let us re-state 
our 9+ 8= 17 example as follows. If non-retrospective memory 
is trustworthy, then, when what we believe (on the strength of 
memory) to be 9 objects are combined with what we believe to 
be 8 objects by the process we believe to be addition, the resulting 
number of objects should be what we believe to be 17. But this 
is what we do find to be the case ; the number does turn out to 
be what we believe to be 17. We have here good evidence for 
the hypothesis that memory is trustworthy. This evidence is, I 
think, of considerable strength; for the 9-+8 might, for all we 
knew, have added up to anything, and yet the one answer we 
were prompted to offer turned out to be correct. 

Now suppose we perform another such test, and it also proves 
successful, what will be the position ? We cannot simply carry 
forward the probability created by the first test, for we could do 
so only by memory. But when the second test has succeeded, 
it by itself raises some presumption that memory is in general a 
reliable informant (there is an appeal to induction here which I 
will consider in dealing with retrospection) ; and one of the pieces 
of information supplied by memory is that a previous successful 
test did take place. This information can now be used as further 
supporting evidence. By this cumulative process we can justify 
that high degree of confidence with which we believe such proposi- 
tions as that 7 + 5 = 12, that Paris is in France, that the colour 
of grass is green, and that the battle of Hastings occurred in 1066. 

There are a few remarks to be made about this attempt to 
validate memory. 
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(1) The method we have adopted is similar to the way in which 
we would test the trustworthiness of some new acquaintance : 
we consider his statements and examine whether they are true 
or not. It is thus that we form an opinion on the reliability of a 
witness in court, or of a weather expert. Moreover, the successful 
outcome of our experiments does show that it is reasonable to 
accept non-retrospective memory-information. Indeed, we have 
here an example of what we mean by a reasonable belief. To 
make this clear, suppose that the proposition ‘ the earth is round ’ 
is proposed to me as a hypothesis ; and suppose that I perform 
all the relevant tests I can think of, and that the hypothesis 
emerges from them unscathed. If I were then to declare, ‘no, 
I still remain sceptical ’, or ‘1 still believe that the earth is flat ’, 
my attitude would be considered unreasonable. Per contra, if I do 
accept the hypothesis, then I have embraced a reasonable belief. 

(2) We may throw further light on the testing process we have 
employed by considering the case of a situation which conflicted 
with our hypothesis. Suppose that we set out as before to test 
our belief that 9+ 8= 17; but that when we combine the 9 
and the 8 we find the result to be not 17, but 18. What would 


our reaction, or reactions be? I think we would entertain 


something like the following series of suggestions, arranged in an 
order of decreasing plausibility : (a) I must have counted up the 
total wrongly. Let me see. No, it does seem to be 18. (b) 
Perhaps I miscounted the 9 or the 8. No. (c) There must be 
something queer about these objects. No, they seem quite 
ordinary. (d) Well, perhaps 9+ 8 isn’t 17; it looks as if my 
memory isn’t what it was. I'll have to put less trust in it in 
future. 

Such an illustration, though rather fanciful, is not entirely so. 
Lapses of memory do, we believe, occur—especially with advanc- 
ing age. And the illustration brings out, in reverse as it were, 
the way in which our trust in memory, however instinctive it 
may be, is not fixed and unalterable, but is influenced by the 


evidence of experience. This thesis may be supported by the 


following important consideration, which is sometimes over- 
looked. It is usual when discussing memory, and so far we have 
followed the practice, to talk of the validity of memory (in 
general), the trustworthiness of memory (in general), and so on. 
But this, though convenient, has the disadvantage of obscuring 
the fact that our actual subject-matter is the particular memories 
of particular people, Peter, James and John. And one reason 
why this is a disadvantage is that it may cause us to overlook the 
admitted differences between individual memories, or between 
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one man’s memory at different times. But now, why is it that 
we have a greater trust in Peter’s memory than in John’s, or 
that our trust in James’s memory may vary from time to time ? 
The answer is again, experience. Thus what we have is not a 
fixed, neutral belief in Memory, but a variable, sensitive trust in 
the retentive power of this man or that, at one period of his life 
or another. 

(3) This brings me to my last remark on the present argument. 
Mr. Harrod, we saw, holds that while evidence for our belief in 
memory does exist, the apprehending of this evidence could not 
account for the firmness with which the belief is held, except 
perhaps in the case of those few logicians who would follow and 
assent to his reasoning. He agrees therefore with Reid, and 
others, that there is a natural propensity to entertain this belief ; 
and he points to the biological usefulness of such a propensity. 
Now, Prof. Price, who as we noted earlier in this paper, defends 
our belief in other minds by a type of argument similar to that 
used by Mr. Harrod to support our belief in memory, gives a 
different turn to the reasoning on one point. What he argues, if 
I understand him rightly, is that not only does strong evidence 
for our belief in other minds exist, but in fact it is that evidence 
which is mainly responsible for producing our belief. In other 
words, Prof. Price is denying that our belief in other minds is 
entirely natural or unaccountable. And he argues his case by 
pointing to the vast amount of evidence there is for the belief ; 
and how it is continually knocking against our minds, even 
though we may seldom place it at the focus of our attention, or 
sum it up into a single explicit argument. 

Now if the type of very simple experiment we have suggested 
to validate memory, as opposed to the more complex kind used 
by Mr. Harrod, is successful, then Prof. Price’s version of the 
biological consideration fits memory admirably. Here also we 
move in an atmosphere highly favourable to the production and 
growth of a strong belief. We are continually doing experiments 
of the ‘9+ 8= 17’ type, and it is reasonable to think that 
even if we do not consciously sum up all this mass of evidence, 
it does influence our minds. In somewhat the same way, a 


country-dweller learns to tell the weather from the sky and — 


wind, even though he has never heard of the magic word induc- 
tion ; it is in a similar manner that a man’s literary style may be 
subconsciously formed ; and thus indeed it is that we learn to 
perceive the external world. 

We need not, however, feel too strongly about this point. 
Some natural propensity to trust our memories there may be. 
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But we will not need to concede that there is not a large mass of 
easily apprehended evidence to nourish the propensity. 

We may add here that the very simplicity of the considerations 
by which we have validated non-retrospective memory has 
perhaps led to these considerations being overlooked. The 
remarkable thing is not that we have the ability to reproduce 
information at will, though perhaps that is striking enough: 
but that such information is generally valid. It is on this fact 
that our vindication of non-retrospective memory is based. And 
although I cannot claim to feel no anxiety lest the present theory 
may not also prove open to the charge of petitio principii, I 
believe that any theory must take account of this simple fact 
which I have stressed. 

For convenience I am going to call Mr. Harrod’s view the 
Verification Theory, and the view advanced in this paper the 
Modified Verification Theory. Let us, by way of summary, state 
what the latter theory asserts. 

The Modified Verification Theory, being confronted with the 
fact that we do believe, with varying degrees of conviction, the 
information afforded by non-retrospective memory, asserts two 
propositions. (a) Good evidence for this belief does exist, and 
an argument can be constructed to show that there does; (6) 
this evidence accounts, partly or entirely, for the existence and 
strength of the belief. 

Of these two propositions the first is the main contention of the 
theory ; it could afford to relinquish the second, if compelled to 
do so.’ 

Having dealt with non-retrospective memory, let us now 
consider retrospection. Can it be shown that there is good reason 
for the belief which we all accord to the information supplied by 
this source? To take a simple example: we think we have 
shown that if we remember that 9 + 8 is 17, then 9 + 8 probably 
is 17; but can we show that if we remember learning yesterday 
that 9 + 8 is 17, then we probably did learn this yesterday ? 

We saw when validating non-retrospective memory that the 
evidence for its trustworthiness lies ready to hand, and is simple 
enough for anyone to comprehend. Perhaps the same thing is 
true of retrospection. Let us consider how the plain man would 
justify his belief in a particular retrospection if that belief were 
questioned. Suppose, then, that he is asked ‘ Did you switch off 
the hall-light last night ?’ and that he replies ‘ Yes, 1’m sure I 
did’. To the query ‘ How do you know you did ?’ he answers, 
‘1 remember distinctly doing so’. 1f we then asked him ‘ What 
right have you to regard this memory as good evidence for your 
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belief that you switched off the light ?’ he might reply, with 
some impatience, ‘ Well the light 2s off, and lights don’t switch 
themselves off ; therefore, since nobody else could have entered 
the hall, it is highly probable that I did switch off the light, as I 
remember doing’. And he might add, ‘ If you would like another 
example of the kind of consideration that leads me to trust my 
memory, I also remember posting a letter to Uncle John last 
Saturday, and here is a letter thanking me for it’. 

In both these examples there is, to put it roughly, a combina- 
tion of non-retrospective memory, induction and retrospection ; 
and we might reasonably hope that if we could eliminate the non- 
retrospective and inductive elements we should obtain samples of 
good evidence for the validity of retrospection. -To take the 
first example: suppose the man were asked ‘ How do you know 
that lights don’t switch themselves off?’ he might reply, ‘ Well, 
they have never done so in the past; and that seems a good 
reason for believing that they didn’t do so this time’. The 
first proposition in this reply is clearly a non-retrospective 
memory-dictum ; the second expresses belief in a simple principle 
of induction. We might express this example formally in the 
following way. (a) If later behaviour is likely to resemble earlier 
behaviour ; and (6) if the non-retrospective memory-dictum that 
lights have not switched themselves off in the past is correct ; 
and (c) if my retrospective memory-dictum that I did switch off 
the light is correct ; then (d) it is likely that the light is switched 
off. But (e) I find that it 2s switched off; therefore (f) the 
complex hypothesis (a) (b) (c) has been verified in this case. 

It follows that if we could eliminate hypotheses (a) and (6) 
we would have verified hypothesis (c) ; 7.e. we would bave gained 
some evidence for the truth of the hypothesis that the information 
supplied by retrospection is trustworthy. 

Now can we eliminate (a) and (b)? Of these, (b) seems to 
present no difficulty ; for we have shown that non-retrospective 
memory is a reliable informant ; whence it follows that lights 
have probably not switched themselves off in the past. 

We are left therefore with (a), the inductive hypothesis, on 
our hands. This is not quite so easy to dispose of. However, 
let us begin by asking, suppose that we could establish the trust- 
worthiness of retrospection only by assuming the validity of 
induction, would our proof be any the worse for that ? We may 
imagine that in such circumstances a generous critic might say, 
‘Well, of course, your proof would be a finer one if it didn’t 
assume induction ; but you’ll be in good company in making the 
assumption ; few sciences can avoid including it in their first 
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premises. And indeed some logicians would grant you that the 
truth of the assumption can be seen a priori. There is, however, 
one proviso I must make. You must show that in making this 
assumption you are not thereby assuming what you wish to 
prove, vz. the trustworthiness of retrospection ’. 

If this is not an over-optimistic estimate of the position in 
which we shall find ourselves if we cannot dispose of hypothesis 
(a), then our immediate task is to consider the proviso our critic 
has entered. Let us therefore consider how memory and induc- 
tion are connected in the present theory. We shall find that 
there are three points of connexion, but that none of these 
implies assuming the validity of retrospection. These I shall 
state briefly. 

(1) The belief we all have in induction has been, if not created, 
at any rate fostered by our observation of particular past uni- 
formities, e.g. cold-in-the-head often following  sitting-in-a 
draught, disappearance of hunger generally following consumption 
of food, etc. This is not, of course, to say (as Mill did) that these 
past uniformities are evidence for our belief in induction. Never- 
theless, if someone were to suggest to us that our beliefs in these 
past uniformities are quite baseless, then our faith in induction 
would be gravely shaken. And there was nothing to exclude 
such a suggestion, so long as the reliability of non-retrospective 
memory was in question. But since we have shown that this 
type of memory is reliable, this form of scepticism is barred. 
To put the point succinctly. We have not established the validity 
of induction by proving the reliability of non-retrospective 
memory. What we have done is to remove a possible cause of 
doubting its validity. 

It is clear that there is no question here of begging the question 
by assuming the validity of retrospection. 

(2) Our argument to establish the validity of non-retrospective 
memory is really an inductive one. For what we did was to 
take various non-retrospective memory-dicta, and having shown 
that they were credible, to conclude that non-retrospective 
memory is in general a reliable informant. Thus our belief in 
such memory as a witness trustworthy not only now but also in 
the future and the past presupposes the validity of induction. 
Similar considerations would, of course, apply to retrospection, 
and, indeed, perhaps to all our faculties. But it is clear that this 
relation between memory and induction does not leave us open 
to a charge of petitio principii. The induction occurs after we 
have done our ‘ experiment’, not during it ; and its role is similar 
to that which it performs in any inductive science. 
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(3) When we were showing the reliability of non-retrospective 
memory-dicta we appealed in our experiments to scientific pro- 
positions like ‘9+ 8= 17’; but we have now assumed that 
such dicta as that ‘ lights have not switched themselves off in the 
past ’ are also reliable. Such an analogical extension of memory’s 
region of validity is also inductive, but clearly it does not require 
us to assume anything about retrospection. 

This discussion of the relation between memory and induction 
in the present theory has shown two things : first, induction per- 
meates the arguments we have offered ; we cannot avoid assuming 
its validity. But, secondly, by making this assumption we are 
not implicitly ‘taking for granted the validity of retrospection. 
Thus we have complied with the proviso entered by our critic. 

We may now revert to our main argument. We had a three- 
fold hypothesis (a) (b)(c) on our hands, of which one part (6) 
had been disposed of. We have now found that we cannot 
eliminate the inductive constituent (a). What the argument 
therefore entitles us to conclude is, that assuming the validity of 
induction, which so many sciences have to assume, we have in 
our ‘light-switch ’ example some evidence for the trustworthiness 
of retrospection. But now, as in the case of non-retrospective 
memory we can easily multiply such arguments; we can pass 
from switched-off lights to turned-off taps and bolted doors. 
There is no end to the evidence. And in this way we may show 
that the confidence we all place in retrospection is highly reason- 
able ; in other words, that the information supplied by retro- 
spection is trustworthy. 

Here we may briefly adapt to the present type of memory- 
information some remarks we made about non-retrospective 
memory. 

(1) The way in which we have tested the trustworthiness of 
retrospection is the standard method of testing the trustworthi- 
ness of some new acquaintance. It is the way in which we 
should test the reports of a news correspondent or the promises 
of a plumber. 

(2) We may consider our reactions in some hypothetical case 
where retrospection seemed to be misleading. Suppose that we 
were to remember distinctly turning off the light last night, and 
yet when we come down in the morning it is switched on. We 
might entertain the following series of explanations: (a) Some 
one else must have turned it on. (b) There must be something 
queer about the switch. (c) I mustn’t have turned it off; my 
memory has been playing me tricks ; I shall be more wary about 
-its information in future. 
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Such a case illustrates features of retrospection analogous to 
those we noticed in the case of non-retrospective memory. Thus 
it shows what great confidence we usually place in retrospection. 
It reminds us that it may be a misleading abstraction to talk 
about the trustworthiness of retrospection in general: the 
memory of one man may be much more reliable than that of 
another. It suggests that the belief we have in retrospection is 
not unrelated to the evidence that exists for the belief; and that it 
derives its strength, not by virtue of being an unreasoned natural 
impulse, but through an implicit consciousness of such simple 
arguments as we have used to show its reasonableness. 

(3) It must be admitted that here, as in the case of non- 
retrospective memory, not all the information supplied can be 
tested by the method we have described. Information about 
switched-off lights and other events with suitably observable 
consequences can certainly be tested; but many retrospective 
memory-dicta are not of this nature. Suppose that I remember 
learning Milton’s sonnet On His Blindness yesterday ; how am 
I to test whether I did learn it or not ? Hardly by the fact that 
I know it now, for that would be perhaps equally compatible 
with my having learnt it last week or last year. We could 
multiply such examples and many would be even less tractable 
than the one we have given. There are two courses open to us 
here : first, to attach those non-testable retrospections, if possible, 
to testable ones ; e.g. I may remember putting my Milton on a 
certain. shelf after I had learnt the poem. Secondly, to argue 
by analogy from the testable to the non-testable types. It is 
noteworthy that these difficult cases may even be the exceptions 
that prove the rule. For would not our belief in some testable 
dictum such as, that we switched off the light, normally be 
stronger, other things being equal, than our belief in some non- 
testable dictum such as, that we whistled six bars of Annie 
Laurie while walking along some lonely lane? And if the latter 
type of belief is sometimes stronger than it should be, may this 
not be an example of our non-rational tendency to place too 
much reliance on analogy ? 

This concludes the application of the Modified Verification 
Theory to retrospection. And as in the case of non-retrospective 
memory we may state in two propositions what the theory 
asserts. 

The Modified Verification Theory, in order to account for the 
fact that we do believe, with varying degrees of conviction, the 
information afforded by retrospection, asserts two propositions : 
(a) there is good evidence for this belief, and it can be discovered, 
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not by postulating an ‘immediate knowledge ’ of the past, but 
by a certain method of verification. (b) This evidence accounts, 
partly or entirely, for the existence and strength of the belief. 

It will be readily seen that it is the trustworthiness of 
memory this theory claims to have established ; it does not 
claim to prove that memory is ever infallible. The arguments 
it employs lean too heavily on appeals to induction and verification 
for it to claim so much as that. And this accords with fact, for 
do we not often have to confess with Miranda, 


Tis far off, 
And rather like a dream than an assurance 
That my remembrance warrants ? 


On the other hand, we may fairly claim to have shown that 
when the evidence for some of our memory-beliefs is fully 
marshalled—and in doing this we can often appeal not only to 
the witness of one man’s memory but to the confirming evidence 
afforded by the memories of a group of men—then we have 
reasons of so great a cogency as to justify the very high degree of 
confidence with which such beliefs are often accepted. Thus, if 
we have not proved that any memory-information is knowledge 
in the strict sense, we have shown that some of it is very likely 
to be true. And such a strong assurance is perhaps all that 
fallible beings can reasonably expect. 

The further question arises, but there is not space to discuss 
it here, if memory enters in some form into all our judgements, 
can there be any knowledge at all in the strict sense ? 


Ill 


Having concluded our attempt to show that it is reasonable 
to trust our memories, we may now turn to our other main problem 
—to describe what happens when we remember. ‘ When we 
remember ’ is, of course, ambiguous, for it might refer either to 
retrospective or to non-retrospective memory. We must deal 
with both of these. 1 shall begin with retrospection, since it, 
with its explicit reference to a past context, offers a more ‘ full- 
blooded’ type of remembering than does non-retrospective 
memory ; and we may find that the latter can be treated as a 
limiting case of the former. 

Let us begin by considering a simple case of retrospection. 
Suppose that at 4 p.m. as I sit at this table in the College Library 
I hear the sound of the door opposite me opening. I look up 
and perceive my friend Dr. X in the doorway ; 1.e. I see a familiar 
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shape, and I believe or take-for-granted certain propositions such 
as—that is Dr. X and not his double ; that is a human body and 
not a hallucination; if 1 were at the doorway I could have 
certain X-ish experiences of touch and resistance. And my 
state of mind will, so far, be the same whether it 7s Dr. X or 
some one of the illusory alternatives. Of course, if the figure 
were suddenly to vanish into thin. air, my state of mind would 
alter considerably ; but, for simplicity, let us suppose that I 
just perceive Dr. X, i.e. I believe or take-for-granted certain 
propositions ; I need not enquire whether I am perceiving cor- 
rectly, 7.e. whether these propositions are true or not. 

What happened then at 4 p.m. was that first, I saw something, 
and then I had a state of mind in which the taking-for-granted 
of certain propositions was the main constituent. (There were 
probably also certain feeling elements and subconscious sensa- 
tions, pleasure, fatigue and so on, but we may neglect these.) 
I shall add a further instalment to my illustration in a moment, 
but first, let us examine what happens when I remember, say 
two hours later, the events just described. 

Let us try to get all the details clear. First, there will be a 
belief element: I believe that I perceived Dr. X two hours ago 
in the Library context. Secondly, I am aware that I am not 
now perceiving Dr. X; 7.e. I am aware that I am not seeing an 
X-like shape, nor taking-for-granted any such proposition as that 
if 1 moved in a suitable way I could have certain X-ish exper- 
iences, of touch and resistance. 

These two elements, however, are not the whole story. They 
might occur on the strength of a diary entry to the effect that I 
perceived Dr. X at 4 p.m. to-day. There is also an ‘ imaginal’ 
element to be considered. A proper account of the nature and 
function of this element is the key to a satisfactory theory of 
memory consciousness. We must therefore examine it in some 
detail. Some would say that this element is a ‘ memory-image ’, 
and that when we remember we are aware of such images. This 
view, though not entirely mistaken, fails as we shall see, to take 
account of all the facts. And it has the tactical disadvantage 
that since it stands openly, if not unashamedly, for a represent- 
ative theory of memory, it has provoked an extreme reaction 
from those to whom representative theories are anathema. They 
have been inclined to assert ‘1 most certainly am not aware of 
a mere image when I remember ; therefore I must be aware of 
the past event itself’. Now, we saw, in section I, that it is 


highly unlikely that in memory we are aware of the past event. 


What we might reasonably aim at giving, therefore, is an account 
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which will preserve the truth in the image-theory, and yet will 
not annoy the non-representationist unnecessarily. 

What, then, does happen when I remember perceiving ‘Dr. X 
at the Library door? When I inspect my state of mind, what 
I find can, 1 think, be fairly expressed by saying that I have a 
state of mind, like the state I remember, in some respects, 
though unlike it in others. I am doing something like perceiving 
Dr. X ; but I am not actually perceiving him, for I do not believe 
he is there. I might say that I am ‘entertaining’ or ‘ con- 
templating ’ the state of mind I remember without being actually 
in it. Or, I might say that I am ‘imaging’ it. Perhaps the 


phrase ‘I image my previous act of perceiving ’ will give us what | 


we want. 

This, however, is still but a phrase. We must try to develop 
and justify its implications. Perhaps the following analogy may 
help us. We know what it is to place ourselves ‘ imaginatively ’ 
in the position of someone else, e.g. of a person who believes, say, 
that the end of the world is due in a fortnight, even though we 
ourselves do not share that belief. We can understand how 
such a person may feel, though we don’t experience his feelings. 
How exactly do we do this? What we do, I think, is to entertain 
the proposition he believes and to consider what would follow 
from it if it were true. Since then we are entertaining the same 
proposition as he is, our state of mind does, so far, resemble or 


‘image’ his, though of course ours differs from his in that he . 


believes the proposition, whereas we don’t. 

Now when we remember, we do something very like this. 
We might say that we place ourselves (or perhaps are placed) 
imaginatively in our own position in the past context. In that 
past context (as described in my illustration) there was an act 
of seeing, and there were certain propositions believed (or taken- 
for-granted). And what 1 do when 1 remember it is to image 
the act of seeing and to entertain, without believing, the proposi- 
tions. Thus I image the whole ional situation: I do not 
merely ‘ have a visual image ’. 

The analogy we used above, suggests a further point. We 
know that if we entertain for any length, or with great attention, 
such a proposition as that the end of the world is at hand, there 
comes a tendency, perhaps minute, to believe it. Now we can 
observe something similar in memory. If I concentrate on the 
past situation, and shake off the reminders of the present,then 
my state of mind will gradually approximate to one of perceiving ; 
I am sliding back into the past, as we say; and it may need 
some jolt of sensation to bring me back to ‘reality’. Of some 
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people indeed we say that they live constantly in the past. Here 
we may also compare our state of mind when engrossed in a 
novel, or when watching a ‘ gripping’ film. Such considerations 
strengthen our contention that remembering and, perceiving are 
not so diverse as might at first appear. 

To sum up the argument so far: when I remember perceiving 
Dr. X in the door-way at 4 p.m. what happens is that (1) I 
believe that I did perceive him in that context, (2) I image the 
act of perceiving, 7.e. (a) I image the act of seeing, and (6) I enter- 
tain the propositions I originally took-for-granted. But I do 
not now take their truth for granted ; rather I take for granted 
that they are not true. For example, I do not now believe that 
if I moved towards the door I could touch Dr. X, for he is not 
present (nor, perhaps, is the door); but I do entertain this pro- 
position, and as we have seen, if I entertain it hospitably enough, 
a tendency to believe it may arise. 

This account of memory-consciousness may claim the advantage 
that it goes some way towards satisfying the man, who says that 
when he remembers the past he is doing something more than 
being acquainted with a mere flickering schematic image. We 
offer him something more full-blooded than that, an imaging not 
only of the sensory element, but of his whole state of mind on 
the past occasion. We do not indeed give him all he wants ; 
for he wishes to hold that he is actually acquainted with the 
past event. But we think that he ought not to want this, for 
there are serious objections to it. 

The following illustration supports this account in a different 
way. Iam, let us suppose, sitting at my desk in a familiar room. 
I close my eyes, stand up, feel my way to the door and grasp the 
handle. Now, suppose that I remember this simple series of 
actions. First, of course, I believe that I did perform them. 
But when I image what happened, I find that although my eyes 
were then closed, I am now ‘ seeing’ myself get up, walk across 
the room, and grasp the handle. My imaging is of a visual, not 
as we might expect, of a tactual nature. How are we to explain 
this? I think we can do so as follows. When I felt my way 
across the room I was not merely having sensations: I was also 
being prompted by them to perceive a number of familiar objects ; 
2.e. 1 was led to entertain and believe various propositions, such 

s ‘I am now touching the blue armchair’. Now, when I 
remember the occurrence, then if our account is correct, I image, 
not merely the actual touch and motor sensations I experienced, 
but my whole state of mind. In the latter the perceiving of the 
room bulked largely, and since I do my perceiving mainly in 
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terms of vision, I will image that past perceiving in a visual way, 
t.e. I will ‘see’ myself performing the various actions. It may 
be added that if on the past occasion the tactual sensation had 
not merely been used as stimuli to perception, but had been 
given my particular attention, judgements being passed on them 
such as ‘ This is hard and smooth’, then, when I remembered 
the past occurrence, I probably would image these sensations. 

One point in this account requires modification. I have 
asserted that when we remember, we image, and also that we 
place ourselves imaginatively in our own past position. This use 
of verbs in the active voice neglects the spontaneity or involun- 
tariness of memory. Whenever we set ourselves to remember a 
past event, then we succeed in doing so only in so far as the act 
of imaging occurs with some degree of spontaneity. This element 
of spontaneity, as we observed earlier in this paper, is one factor 
determining the strength of our belief that the remembered event 
did occur ; when it shrinks to zero, we have reached the border- 
line between memory and imagination. What we should say, 
therefore, is not that we place ourselves in our past position, but 
that we are placed in that position. 
- In studying the Dr. X illustration, we have confined ourselves 
so far to what happens when we remember an act of perceiving ; 
and the latter is, of course, something more than sensing. It 
includes some entertaining and believing of propositions, 7.e. it 
includes some thinking. Let us, however, consider now whether 
our account of remembering will apply to a more explicit act of 
thought. We may do this by taking a further instalment of our 
illustration. Suppose then, as I perceive Dr. X entering the 
room, the thought strikes me, ‘he will probably open all the 
windows ’. What happens when I remember this act of thinking ? 
There is, as usual, the belief-element : 1 believe that I did think 
this. But again, the belief is not the whole story ; for it might 
arise inferentially, on the strength of some record. May we say 
then, that here also I am somehow ‘imaging’ the past act of 
thinking? Ithink we may. First there is some sensory imaging, 
the room, Dr. X, etc. This gives context to my remembered 
act of thinking. Secondly, in remembering that act, I entertain 
the proposition ‘ He will probably open all the windows’; but 
I do not now, as I did then, think that he will do so, for the good 
reason that he isn’t there now to do it. Thus again I am placing 
myself, or rather being placed, imaginatively in my own 
position in the past situation ; I do not believe that I am now 
in that situation, though I do believe it occurred. 

A similar account would apply to remembered acts of hoping, 
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inferring, etc. And about all such acts we may note as we did 
about perceiving, that remembering may shade off into a state of 
mind in which we are almost re-living the past. 

How do we perform these acts of entertaining propositions 
which figure so prominently in our account? To answer this, 
let us take an instance from our illustration. As I look up from 
my work, I see the familiar human shape, and I take for granted 
the proposition ‘This is Dr. X’. Now to take this proposition 
for granted I must first entertain it; and since the process is 
extremely swift, the entertainment cannot be very elaborate. 
What probably happens is that fragments of a sentence half-come 
to my lips, or my ears, ‘Dr. X . . . there’ and I take in what 
they mean. (The process is not unlike what happens when we 
read: our oscillating glance may take in only half-words, yet 
they are sufficient for us to grasp the meaning.) When I come 
to remember perceiving Dr. X, then I am again entertaining 
the proposition ‘ This is Dr. X ’, but 1 am not now assenting to it. 
And I entertain it in much the same way as on the original 
occasion. Fragments of a sentence again half-come to my lips, 
and I take in what they mean. They need not, however, be the 
same fragments as on the original occasion, and they may come 
more faintly, but the process is much the same; and in both 
cases I entertain the proposition by imaging a sentence and 
taking in its meaning. 

No special difficulty is raised for us therefore by the entertaining 
of propositions. I have not indeed attempted to show how we 
take in the meaning of a sentence; but this operation is not 
peculiar to memory ; and we have enough on hand already. 

We may now set down the main points in this account of 
what happens when we retrospect. When we retrospect some 
past event, then (a) we believe that that event did occur; (0) 
we image our state of mind on that past occasion. This imaging 
includes the imaging both of any acts of sensing, and of any 
acts of believing, hoping, wishing, etc., that occurred. The 
imaging of the acts of sensing consists in having experiences, like 
these acts in some respects, though unlike them in others; and 
this imaging helps to fix the context of what we remember. The 
imaging of the believing or hoping consists in imaging, however 
incompletely, and taking in the meaning of, the sentences which 
would express these mental attitudes, though we do not adopt 
these attitudes now. Finally, we must add that the imaging is 
largely involuntary, and the degree of involuntariness partly 
determines the strength of our belief that the remembered 
situation did occur. 
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According to this account then, the chief constituents of an 
act of retrospection are the holding of a belief and an act of 
imaging. There is no direct acquaintance with the past situation, 
as some have mistakenly maintained. We need not, however, 
fear the charge that this account leads to scepticism or agnosticism 
about the past ; for we have seen that memory is a trustworthy 
informant. 

We can now deal shortly with non-retrospective remembering. 
We have just seen that when we retrospect there is (a) a belief, 
and (6) an act of imaging. As the belief-factor tends to zero, we 
approach the limiting case of pure imagination. And as the 
ability to image the past situation diminishes, we approach the 
limiting case of non-retrospective memory. For the differentia 
of such memory is that its information presents itself to us as 
something demanding belief, although giving us no indication of 
when or where we originally acquired it. 

Here is a convenient place to notice a point Prof. Broad has 
discussed. According to the present account of retrospection, 
what we do when we retrospect is to recall our own past acts of 
sensing and thinking. But Prof. Broad has remarked that 
‘ situations sometimes arise which it would be natural to describe 
as follows: “I remember that man’s face, though I do not 
remember seeing it before’’’.1 And a careful discussion of such 
situations leads him to conclude inter alia that there may be 
cases where there is no memory of our act of perceiving—we 
remember only the object perceived. It seems to me, however, 
that such cases should be assimilated to non-retrospective rather 
than to retrospective memory. Our state of mind in the situation 
instanced by Prof. Broad could, I think, be quite adequately 
expressed by the simple statement: ‘I believe I have seen that 
man’s face before, though I don’t remember doing so’. Here, 
just as the proposition 9 + 8 = 17 presents itself to us as some- 
thing demanding belief, so ‘1 have seen that man’s face before ’ 
exacts my assent ; not an unwilling assent, however, for I have 
come by experience to regard the spontaneity of such information 
as a mark of its reliability. This type of situation does not, 
therefore, require us to modify the view that in retrospection we 
are recalling our own past states of mind in imaged form. 

A slightly different version of the point we have just been 
considering would be as follows. In our account of retrospection, 
we have confined ourselves to the remembering of events or 
situations. Now, we often speak of remembering persons and 


1 The Mind and its Place in Nature, p. 239. 
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things. We say, ‘ Yes, 1 remember old Mrs. Jones quite well ’. 
Can our account be adapted to such rememberings ? I think it ~ 
can. We must distinguish two cases. The first is where we say 
‘1 have a vivid memory of Mrs. Jones’. The second is where 
we say “I can’t picture her in my mind, but I think I would 
recognise her if I saw her’. The analysis of the first case is quite 
simple. We are performing a certain act of imaging, and we are 
believing that we are imaging the visual appearance of Mrs. 
Jones. The second case makes reference to recognition, a full 
account of which I shall not attempt to give here. But, briefly, 
we may distinguish between an act of recognising and an ability 
to recognise. What we are claiming above is an ability to recog- 
nise Mrs. Jones, and this claim when analysed can be seen to be 
a statement of our belief that if we were confronted with Mrs. 
Jones we would then be prompted (by memory) to judge correctly 
who she is. 

Before quitting the present topic, I shall consider briefly some 
traditional problems concerning ‘ memory-images’. It has been 
debated whether such images are present, past or future, whether 
they are public or private, and what their function is. If our 
account is correct in emphasising the imaging rather than the 
image these problems tend to lose their importance if not their 
point. But they cannot be overlooked completely. First, then, 
the question of date. When I at 6 p.m. remember an event 
that occurred at 4 p.m., I perform an act of imaging. That act 
is present—it occurs at 4 p.m.—though what I image is past. 
Still, it may be urged, you must distinguish in the imaging 
between act and object, just as in sensing between act and sense- 
datum. The answer is clear: whatever date (presumably the 
present) is assigned to a sense-datum that I am now sensing, may 
also be attached to an image that I am now imaging. 

We may deal in similar fashion with the question of privacy. 
Your act of imaging is one thing, mine is another ; and it would 
be mere metaphor to talk of a public act of imaging shared by 
us both. But if someone again insists on picking out the 
‘objective constituent’ of the act, then two remarks may be 
made. (1) Whatever degree of privacy sense-data possess, that 
of images is greater. When you hear a loud sound I can often 
hear one too; not so with images. (2) Our analysis of memory- 
consciousness has shown that we image not only acts of sensing, 
but also acts of thinking; and the latter imaging reduces ulti- 
mately to the entertaining of propositions by the imaging of 
words. This imaging of words is imaging of a sensory kind, 
whose privacy we have just considered. The propositions we 
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entertain must indeed have some publicity ; else communication 
would be even more difficult than it is. We need not, however, 
claim any greater degree of publicity for them than we accord to 
material objects like tables or chairs. These we commonly 
regard as public, despite the fact that no two people may ever 
see, touch or otherwise sense them in exactly the same way ; 
and the same thing may apply to propositions, which must be 
couched in words that may never have exactly the same meaning 
for any two individuals. 

The function of imaging in memory, has already been con- 
sidered more or less explicitly, and our findings may be collected 
here. (1) Imagery reproduces the past sensory context without 
which there is no retrospection. (2) It is an indispensable factor 
in remembering acts of thinking, hoping, etc.; if we do not 
image these, we do not remember them. (3) The involuntariness 
of the imagery is a factor in distinguishing between remembering 
and imagining. The greater the involuntariness, the stronger is 
our belief that what we are imaging occurred. (4) In so far as 
the imagery gives us sensory context, and images our past mental 
acts, it is informative; and in directing our minds to the re- 
membered event, it renders us open to receive other information 
in the form of propositions remembered. Thus having imaged 
our breakfast table in a general way, we remember that there was 
a vase of daffodils in the centre, even though we do not image 
them. 

How do we ever get the concept of pastness? So far I have 
said nothing about this question. Some would regard it as 
important ; others might dismiss it as a pseudo-problem. Prof. 
Broad offers two. answers, though confessing with characteristic 
frankness that neither satisfies him. I shall not go into detail 
here, but I think a solution can be found if we bear in mind, 
first, that pastness, no more than presentness or futurity, isn’t 
a quality: a past event is merely one that has occurred ; and 
secondly, that we can directly apprehend instances of having- 
occurredness, e.g. in the rat-tat-tat-tat of a door-knocker. On this 
basis we can build up the concept of pastness in general, and a 
theory of temporal vision on Berkeleian lines can be developed. 
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IV—FREEWILL AND MORAL 
RESPONSIBILITY 


By P. 


THE traditional problem of freewill has been so adequately 
covered in recent philosophical literature that some excuse must 
be offered for re-opening it, and I do so because, although I 
believe that the traditional problem has been solved, 1 believe 
also that the solution leaves open certain further problems that 
are both interesting and important. It is to these problems that 
I propose to devote most of this paper; but, even at the risk of 
flogging dead horses, I feel bound to say something about the 
traditional problem itself. 


(i) 

The problem arises out of a prima facie incompatibility between 
the freedom of human action and the universality of causal law. 
It was raised in an acute form when universal determinism was 
believed to be a necessary presupposition of science ; but it was 
not then new, because the incompatibility, if it exist at all, exists 
equally between human freedom and the foreknowledge of God. 
As it appears to the ‘ plain man’ the problem may be formulated 
as follows: “ Very often I seem to myself to be acting freely, 
and this freedom, if it exists, implies that I could have acted 
otherwise than I did. If this freedom is illusory, I shall need a 
very convincing argument to prove that it is so, since it appears 
to be something of which I am immediately aware. Moreover, if 
there is no freedom, there is no moral responsibility ; for it would 
not be right to praise or blame a man for something that he could 
not help doing. But, if a man could have acted otherwise than 
he did, his action must have been uncaused, and universal 
determinism is therefore untrue.” 

Broadly, there are two methods of resolving this, as any other, 
antinomy. We can either assume that the incompatibility is a 
genuine one at a certain level of thought and try to resolve it at 
a higher plane in which either or both the terms ‘freedom’ and 
‘necessity ’ lose their ordinary meaning or we can try to show by 
an analysis of these terms that no such incompatibility exists. 
. If the latter method is successful, it will show that what is essential 
45 
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in our concept of freedom does not conflict with what is essential 
in our concept of causal necessity and that the incompatibility 
arises only because, at some stage in our development of one or 
both of these concepts, we have been tempted into making a 
false step. This method seems to me the better, (provided 
always that it is successful), on the ground that it does not resort 
to any metaphysical conception imported ad hoc to solve this 
problem, which might be objectionable on other grounds. In the 
first two sections of this paper | shall give a brief outline of the 
analysis of the problem that I believe to be correct ; and for this 
analysis I claim no originality. The method of presentation 
will, however, throw into relief the partial nature of the solution 
and help to indicate the further problems to be discussed in the 
last three sections. 

Freedom, so far from being incompatible with causality, implies 
it.1_ When I am conscious of being free, 1 am not directly 
conscious that my actions are uncaused, because absence of causa- 
tion is not something of which one could be directly aware. That 
the plain man and the Libertarian philosopher are right in claiming 
to know directly the difference between voluntary and involuntary 
actions, at least in some cases, I have no doubt ; but we can never 
have this direct knowledge that something is uncaused, since this 
is a general proposition and, like other general propositions, could 
only be established by reflection on empirical evidence. For- 
tunately it is not necessary here either to attempt an analysis of 
causality or to answer the question whether or not it is a necessary 
presupposition of science. 1t is now widely recognised that the 
considerations which lead scientists to suppose that strict deter- 
minism is not true are irrelevant to the problem of freewill, since 
these considerations lend no support to the view that the pheno- 
mena with which we are concerned are not predictable ; and it is 
to predictability, not to any special theory of the grounds of 
predictability, that the Libertarian objects. He claims that if 
our actions are predictable we are ‘ pawns in the hands of fate’ 
and cannot choose what we shall do. If, it is argued, someone 
can know what I shall do, then I have no choice but to do it. 

The fallacy of this argument has often been exposed and the 
clearest proof that it is mistaken or at least muddled lies in show- 
ing that I could not be free to choose what I do unless determinism 
is correct. There are, indeed, grounds for supposing that strict 
determinism in psychology is not correct; but this, if true, 


1 Cf. R. E. Hobart, “ Freewill as involving Determinism Minn, 1934, 
p. 1. 
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constitutes not an increase but a limitation of our freedom of 
action. For the simplest actions could not be performed in an 
indeterministic universe. If I decide, say, to eat a piece of fish, 
I cannot do so if the fish is liable to turn into a stone or to dis- 
integrate in mid-air or to behave in any other utterly unpredict- 
able manner. It is precisely because physical objects have 
determinate causal characteristics that we are able to do what we 
decide to do. To this it is no answer to say that perhaps the 
behaviour of physical objects is determined while that of volitions 
is not. For we sometimes cause people to make decisions as 
well as to act on them. If someone shouts: ‘“‘ Look out! There 
is a bull’’, I shall probably run away. My action is caused by 
my decision to run; but my decision is itself caused by my fear, 
and that too is caused by what I have heard. Or, again, someone 
may try to influence my vote by offering me a bribe. If I accept 
the bribe and vote accordingly, the action is caused by the bribe, 
my avarice and my sense of obligation to the donor; yet this 
would certainly be held to be a blameworthy action, and therefore 
a voluntary one. A genuinely uncaused action could hardly be 
said to be an action of the agent at all; for in referring the action 
to an agent we are referring it to a cause. 

In calling a man ‘ honest’ or ‘ brave’ we imply that he can be 
relied on to act honestly or bravely, and this means that we 
predict such actions from him. This does not mean that we can 
predict human actions with the same degree of assurance as that 
with which we predict eclipses. Psychology and the social 
sciences have not yet succeeded in establishing laws as reliable 
as those that we have established in some of the natural sciences, 
and maybe they never will. But any element of unreliability in 
our predictions of human actions decreases rather than increases 
the reliability of our moral judgements about them and of our 
consequent attributions of praise and blame. An expert chess- 
player has less difficulty in defeating a moderate player than in 
defeating a novice, because the moves of the moderate player 
are more predictable ; but they could hardly be said to be less 
voluntary. In calling an action ‘ voluntary ’ we do not, therefore, 
mean that it is unpredictable ; we mean that no-one compelled 
the agent to act as he did. To say that, on the determinist view, 
we are ‘ mere pawns in the hands of fate’ is to confuse causality 
with compulsion, to confuse natural laws (descriptions) with 
social laws (prescriptions) and to think of fate as a malignant 
deity that continually thwarts our aims. What the protagonist 
of freedom requires, in short, is not uncaused actions, but actions 
that are the effects of a peculiar kind of causes. I shall be as 
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brief as possible in saying what these causes are, since this has 
often been said before. But it is one thing to state the criteria 
by which we decide whether or not an action is voluntary and 
another to say why this distinction is important for ethics. . The 
problem which the analysts have not, in my view, sufficiently 
considered is that of analysing the peculiar relation of ‘ merit’ 
or ‘ fittingness ’ that is held to exist between voluntary actions 
and moral responsibility. 
(ii) 

If someone overpowers me and compels me to fire a gun which 
causes a death, I should not be held guilty of murder. It would 
be said that my action was not voluntary ; for I could not, had 
1 so wished, have acted otherwise. On the other hand, if I kill 
someone because I hope to benefit under his will, my action is 
still caused, namely by my greed ; but my action would be held 
to be voluntary and I should be blamed for it. The criterion 
here is that, while in the first case the cause is external to me, in 
the second it is my decision. A similar criterion would be used 
to distinguish a kleptomaniac from a thief. A kleptomaniac is 
held to be one who steals without having decided to do so, perhaps 
even in spite of a decision not to do so. He is not held morally 
responsible for his action because his action is not held to be 
voluntary. But in this case it is not true, as it was in the last, 
that his action is called involuntary because it is caused by some 
outside force. The cause of kleptomania is obscure; but it is 
not external compulsion. And, if the cause is not external, how 
can we say that the kleptomaniac is ‘compelled’? As used by 
psychologists, the term ‘compulsion’ is evidently a metaphor, 
similar to that by which we speak of a man’s doing something 
when ‘he is not himself’. Evidently our moral judgements 
imply not merely a distinction between voluntary and compelled 
actions but a further distinction among actions that are not 
compelled. 

A third example will make it clear that some such distinction 
must be made. Suppose that a schoolmaster has two pupils, 
A and B, who fail to do a simple sum correctly. A has often 
done sums of similar difficulty before and done them correctly, 
while B has always failed. The schoolmaster will, perhaps, 
threaten A with punishment, but he will give B extra private 
tuition. On the traditional view his action might be explained 
as follows: “A has done these sums correctly before ; therefore 
he could have done them correctly on this occasion. His failure 
is due to carelessness or laziness. On the other hand, B is stupid. 
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He has never done these sums correctly ; so 1 suppose that he 
cannot do them. A’s failure is due to a moral delinquency, B’s 
to an intellectual defect. A therefore deserves punishment, but B 
does not.’’ This is, 1 think, a fair summary of what the ‘ plain 
man ’ thinks about a typical case, and the points to which I wish 
to draw attention are these :— 

(a) Neither failure is said to be ‘ uncaused ’. 

(b) The causes assigned are divided into two classes, moral and 
intellectual. (Cases of physical deficiency, e.g. not being strong or 
tall enough would go along with the intellectual class, the point 
being that such deficiencies are non-moral.) 

(c) Praise and blame are thought appropriate to moral but not 
to non-moral defects. 

(d) The criterion for deciding whether a defect is moral is 
‘Could the agent have acted otherwise ?’ 

I do not wish to suggest that the reasoning attributed tothe plain 
man in this case is in any way incorrect, only that, particularly 
in regard to points (c) and (d) it needs explaining. 

It is evident that one of the necessary conditions of moral 
action is that the agent ‘could have acted otherwise’ and it is 
to this fact that the Libertarian is drawing attention. His case 
may be stated as follows: “It is a well-known maxim that ‘I 
ought’ implies ‘I can’. If I cannot do a certain action, then 
that action cannot be my duty. On the other hand, ‘I ought’ 
as clearly implies ‘I need not’; for if I cannot possibly refrain 
from a certain action, there can be no merit or demerit in doing 
it. Therefore, in every case of moral choice it is possible for the 
agent to do the action and also possible for him not to do it ; 
were it not so, there would be no choice; for choice is between 
possibilities. But this implies that the action is uncaused, 
because a caused action cannot but occur.”’ The fallacy in this 
argument lies in supposing that, when we say ‘A could have 
acted otherwise ’, we mean that A, being what he was and being 
placed in the circumstances in which he was placed, could have 
done something other than what he did. But in fact we never 
do mean this; and if we believe that voluntary action is un- 
caused action that is only because we believe erroneously that 
uncaused action is a necessary condition of moral responsibility. 
The Libertarian believes that an action cannot be a moral one if 
the agent could not have acted otherwise, and he takes no account 
- of possible differences in the causes that might have prevented 
him from acting otherwise. The Determinist, on the other hand, 
holds that the objective possibility of alternative actions is an 
illusion and that, if A in fact did X, then he could not have done 
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any action incompatible with X. But he holds also that differ- 
ences in the various causes that might have led to X may be 
of great importance and that it is in fact from the consideration 
of such differences that we discover the criterion by which we 
judge an action to be voluntary, and so moral. 

We all blame Nero for murdering Agrippina, and the Libertarian 
holds that this implies that Nero could have abstained from his 
action. But this last phrase is ambiguous. Even if we admit 
that it would have been impossible for anyone to predict Nero’s 
action with the degree of assurance with which we predict eclipses, 
yet an acute observer at Nero’s court might have laid longish 
odds that Nero, being what he was and being placed in the cir- 
cumstances in which he was placed, would sooner or later murder 
his mother. To say that Nero might have acted otherwise is to 
say that he could have decided to act otherwise and that he 
would have so decided if he had been of a different character. 
If Nero had been Seneca, for example, he would have preferred 
suicide to matricide. But what could ‘If Nero had been Seneca 
...° possibly mean? Unfulfilled conditionals in which both 
terms are names of individuals constitute, admittedly, a thorny 
philosophical problem ; but it is clear, I think, that if ‘If Nero 


had been Seneca’. . . .’ means anything at all, it is a quasi-. 


general proposition which can be analysed either as ‘If Nero 
had had the character of Seneca ’ or ‘ If Seneca had been emperor ’ 
or in some similar fashion. None of these analyses are incom- 
patible with the Determinist’s contention that, as things stood, 
Nero could not have abstained. But, adds the Determinist, the 
cause of bis inability to abstain was not external compulsion nor 
some inexplicable and uncharacteristic quirk. His action was 
predictable because it was characteristic, and it is for the same 
reason that he is held to blame. 

But the Libertarian’s case is not yet fully answered. He 
might reply: “ But, on this analysis, I still cannot blame Nero 
which in fact I do, and feel that I do justly. If the murder was 
caused by his character, he may not have been to blame. For 
his character may have been caused by hereditary and environ- 
mental factors over which he had no control. Can we justly 
blame a man if his vicious actions are due to hereditary epilepsy 
or to the influence of a corrupt and vicious court ?”’ To this the 
answer is that we can and do. So long as we persist in supposing 
that, to be moral, an action must be uncaused, we can only push 
the moral responsibility back in time; and this, so far from 
solving the problem, merely shows the impossibility of any solu- 
tion on these lines. 
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This is made abundantly clear by Aristotle’s discussion of the 
subject, which I shall paraphrase somewhat freely in order to 
show that it must raise a difficulty which Aristotle does not 
squarely face. Aristotle says that, if a man plead that he could 
not help doing. X because he was ‘the sort of man to do X’, 
then he should be blamed for being this sort of man. His 
character was caused by his earlier actions, Y and Z, that 
made him the sort of person who would, in the given situation, 
inevitably do X. But suppose the criminal pleads that at the 
time of doing Y and Z he did not know that these were vicious 
actions and did not know that doing vicious actions causes a 
vicious character? Then, says Aristotle, all we can say in such 
a case is that not to know that actions create character is the 
mark of a singularly senseless person. But this is clearly in- 
adequate. For the criminal might proceed: “ Very well then, 
I was a singularly senseless person ; I neither knew that Y and 
Z were vicious actions nor that, if I did them, 1 would become the 
sort of person to do X. And, anyhow, at the time of doing Y 
and Z, I was the sort of person todo Y and Z. These actions were 
just as much caused as was X. You say that blaming me for 
doing X is really blaming me for having done Y and Z. Now 
apply the same argument to Y and Z and see where it leads you. 
Furthermore my ignorance at the time of doing Y and Z which, 
according to you, is the real source of the trouble, was not my 
fault either. My father did not have me properly educated. 
Blame him, if you must blame somebody ; but he will offer the 
same reply as I have done, and so ad infinitum.” This argument 
carries no conviction ; but it admits of no reply, and it is here 
that the temptation to invoke a metaphysical deus ex machina 
becomes inviting. If we proceed on the assumption that, to be 
moral, an action must be uncaused, either we shall find a genu- 
inely uncaused action at the beginning of the chain or we shall 
not. If we do not, then, according to the Libertarian, there can 
be no moral praise and blame at all (and it was to account for 
these that Libertarianism was invented); and, if we do, then 
we must suppose that, while almost all our actions are caused, 
and therefore amoral, there was in the distant past some one 
action that was not caused and for which we can justly be praised 
or blamed. This bizarre theory has in fact been held; but the 
objections to it are clear. We praise and blame people for what 
they do now, not for what they might have done as babies, and 
any theory of moral responsibility must account for this. Secondly 
the same man is subjected to judgements both of praise and of 
blame ; therefore the subject of these judgements cannot be one 
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solitary act ; and, thirdly, even if we were able to discover this 
one hypothetical infantile act, would it in fact be a fit subject 
for either praise or blame? If it were genuinely uncaused, it 
could hardly be either, since it would not be an action of the 
agent. 


(iii) 


So far we have discovered nothing more startling than the 
fact that moral actions are the effects of a peculiar kind of causes, 
namely the voluntary actions of the agent. To sum up this part 
of the argument, I cannot do better than quote the words of 
Prof. Ayer: “To say that I could have acted otherwise is to 
say, first, that I should have acted otherwise, if I had so choosen ; 
secondly, that my action was voluntary in the sense in which the 
actions say of the kleptomaniac are not; and, thirdly, that 
nobody compelled me to choose as I did: and these three condi- 
tions may very well be fulfilled. When they are fulfilled, I may 
be said to have acted freely. But this is not to say that it was a 
matter of chance that I acted as I did, or, in other words, that 
my action could not be explained. And that my actions should 
be capable of being explained is all that is required by the postu- 
late of determinism.” 1 With this I agree; but it leaves un- 
solved what is perhaps the most important part of the problem. 
Granted that we sometimes act ‘freely ’ in the sense defined by 
Ayer, in what sense is it rational or just or moral to praise or 
blame voluntary actions but not involuntary ones? It is surely 
not enough to say: ‘ Actions of such-and-such a kind are given 
the name ‘ voluntary ’ and ‘are praised and blamed ; others are 
not.’ We need to-explain the relation of ‘ fittingness’ that is 
held to obtain between voluntary actions and moral judgement. 
Suppose that A and B each kill some one. We apply Ayer’s 
tests and decide that A’s was a voluntary action and B’s not. 
We hang A, and B is immured in an asylum or regains his liberty. 
What needs to be explained is (a) Why do we do this ? and (6) 
Is it morally justifiable ? 

Before attempting to answer these questions | shall first say 
something of two alternative solutions, the positivist and the 
intuitionist. The positivist solution might be on these lines: 
“ Both the questions at the end of the last paragraph are pseudo- 
questions. We cannot explain why we do things, unless ‘ explain- 
ing ’ merely means ‘ discovering efficient causes’. I can discover 
the efficient causes of human actions, as of other phenomena, by 


1“ Freedom and Necessity ”, Polemic, No. 5, p. 43. 
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observation ; but I cannot discover final causes, because there 
are no such things and no good has ever come of looking for them. 
Look at the sterility of the natural sciences before the seventeenth 
century: philosophers substituted explanation in terms of efficient 
causes for explanation in terms of final ones. Secondly, to ask 
whether it is moral or rational to act as we do is silly. If you like 
1 will include such action in my definition of ‘ acting morally or 
rationally ’. What is moral in a given society is what is in 
accordance with its customs; and to ask whether a custom is 
moral is to ask whether it is customary, which is ridiculous.”’ 

I shall not spend much time in discussing this solution, because 
the fallacy is, 1 believe, obvious, and the theory can be refuted 
without appeal to any dubious intuitions of Natural Law. It is 
true that in natural science the search for final causes is futile ; 
but this is because such a search rests on the erroneous attribu- 
tion of human purposes to nature. But in discussing human 
conduct anthropomorphic ideas are not out of place ; it is their 
transfer to natural phenomena that is illegitimate. Though the 
right answer to the question “ What causes an eclipse of the 
sun ?”’ cannot be in the form “ The sun wants to do so-and-so ”’, 
this sort of answer may very well be appropriate when the 
phenomenon in question is a human action. Not even the 
positivist denies the existence and causal efficacy of human 
purposes. 

The intuitionist solution cannot so easily be dismissed ; in fact 
it is never possible formally to refute someone who claims to be 
directly aware of something. All that we can do is to show 
that, in a given case, intuitionism leads to some unplausible con- 
clusion that the intuitionist himself would be reluctant to admit. 
It is not my intention to show that intuitionism is in general 
false ; indeed, the theory that our knowledge of values is grounded 
in intuition may very well be true. But moral judgements, as I 
hope to show in the next section, are not pure value judgements ; 
they are value judgements combined with causal judgements. 
Whatever else we may be asserting when we call an action right 
or wrong we are asserting that it was caused in a certain way, 
and it is difficult to see how such a causal proposition can be 
intuited. Furthermore, in default of widespread agreement 
about intuitions of this relation of fittingness, we are driven to 
believe that such intuitions, if they occur, are subjective. And 
there is no such agreement, even among experts. If, as Kant 
held, the infliction of punishment on a criminal is necessarily a 
moral act, how is it that Westermarck can say: “ The infliction 
of pain is not an act that the moral consciousness regards with 
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indifference even in the case of a criminal’’.1 Again, Ewing, 
after showing that the retributive theory of punishment cannot 
be defended except by an appeal to intuition, goes on to say: 
“ Now it seems to me that, instead of being intuitively certain 
that punishment should be inflicted as an end-in-itself without 
any consideration of consequences, the intuitive evidence is all 
the other way.” Rashdall, again, holds that the problem must 
be decided “ for each of us by an appeal to his own moral con- 
sciousness ”’ * and sides, rather tentatively, with the anti-Kantians. 
This disagreement of experts sheds no light on the truth of the 
retributive theory of punishment, but it does tend to show that 
the intuition of fittingness on which that theory relies either does 
not in fact occur or is at best unreliable and at worst subjective. 
The intuitionist who claims to be directly aware of the relation 
of fittingness is, in short, telling us something about his own 
mind. This may be interesting and important, but it is incon- 
sistent with the proposition that most intuitionists would like to 
maintain, that such intuitions are objectively true or false. The 
intuitionist theory cannot be ruled out, but it is a safe rule not 
to resort to intuitions until driven to do so, because so many 
alleged intuitions have, in the past, been shown to be not merely 
not intuited but even false. 


(iv) 

The theory that I wish to suggest is that in every so-called 
moral judgement there are two distinct elements, a value judge- 
ment and a moral judgement proper. About value judgements 
no special theory is implied. In particular, I do not intend to 
prejudice any of the following issues :— 

(a) whether value judgements are or are not properly called 
‘ judgements ’ at all, 

(6) whether there is or is not only one type of value (for instance, 
pleasure), and 

(c) whether or not value judgements are subjective. 

It will, however, follow that, whatever values there may be, there 
is no such thing as moral value, as such, but that when we attri- 
bute moral value to a thing we are saying in a misleading way 
that the thing has some value or other and is connected with a 
moral. cause. 

Whatever our reasons may be, we do in fact regard some 
states, objects and events as ‘ good ’ or ‘ valuable ’ and others as 


1 Ethical Relativity, p. 77. 2 The Morality of Punishment, p. 18. 
3 The Theory of Good and Evil, pp. 284 ff. 
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‘bad’ or ‘disvaluable’; the former we try to promote, the 
latter to prevent. Whatever may be the case with value judge- 
ments, the strictly moral element in a moral judgement is con- 
cerned with an empirical fact and is, therefore, objective. The 
difference between these two types of judgement can be made 
clear by an example. Suppose that, for whatever reason, I 
regard A’s life as valuable. (I may hold that all human life is 
valuable as such, or that A is a good man and that the lives of 
good men are valuable, or merely that the existence of A is 
propitious to some scheme in which I am interested.) A may 
be murdered in cold blood by B or may be run over by C in cir- 
cumstances over which the latter had no control. In each of 
these cases I should make the same value judgement, that A’s 
death was ‘bad’. But, while in the first case I should make 
the further moral judgement that B’s action was criminal, in 
the second I should make no additional moral judgement at all. 

The theory can be divided into four parts :— 

(a) Value judgements apply only to events (including their 
consequences), but not to their causes. 

(b) Events that are ‘ good’ or ‘ bad’ constitute moral actions 
only when they are caused by someone’s voluntary decision. 

(c) ‘Good’ and ‘ bad’ events that are also moral actions are 
fit subjects for praise and blame, while other good and bad 
events are not. 

(d) This ‘ fittingness ’ is a causal relation, discoverable neither 
by a special ‘moral sense’ nor by intuition nor by @ priori 
reasoning, but by reflection on experience. 

Of these propositions (a) and (b) are recommendations to 
employ a certain terminology in ethical matters; (c) is a pro- 
position which will, I think, be generally admitted, provided the 
suggested terminology is accepted. But it is (c) that requires 
explanation, and the explanation is contained in (d). If it is 
true that praise and blame are means employed to bring about 
good events and prevent bad ones, they are appropriate not to 
all good and bad events, but only to those that they can in fact 
bring about or prevent. Since a moral action is one that can be 
fittingly praised or blamed, it follows that a moral action is one 
that can be brought about or prevented by these means. Moral 
actions are a sub-class of good and bad events, and the traditional 
criterion for deciding whether or not an event belongs to this sub- 
class was, as we saw, “ Was the action voluntary, 7.e. caused by 
a decision of the agent ?”’ But the application of this criterion 
involves two difficulties. It is sometimes difficult to decide to 
what cause an action was due. Is this a case of laziness or a case 
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of stupidity 2? Was the prisoner in the dock mad or was he 
avaricious ? This is an empirical difficulty and raises no question 
of principle. But the other difficulty that arises in applying the 
criterion of voluntariness is to find a rule for deciding what 
classes of actions are voluntary. If the criterion I have suggested 
is correct, then we should find that the class of actions generally 
agreed to be voluntary coincides roughly with the class of actions 
that are caused by characteristics that can be strengthened or 
inhibited by praise and blame. And this is what we do in fact 
find; moral characteristics, as opposed to intcllectual and 
physical ones, are just those that we believe to be alterable in 
this way. Now the problem of deciding whether or not a char- 
acteristic is alterable may be difficult; but the difficulty is an 
empirical one only, and we know at least how to set about solving it. 

This theory implies a utilitarian theory of punishment. Rewards 
and punishments (for the sake of brevity 1 shall in future refer 
only to punishment) are distributed not because certain actions 
directly ‘ merit ’ them, but because some useful purpose is believed 
to be served by inflicting them. It should be noted that the 
theory that punishment is purposive does not imply that its 
purposes must always have been those that the Utilitarians had 
in mind. Furthermore, the fact that some systems of punish- 
ment do not in fact produce the intended results, an argument 
that is often urged against the utilitarian theory, does not tend 
to show that no result was intended. The performance of 
Sellenger’s Round doubtless does nothing to keep the sun on its 
course ; but that does not prove that it is not intended to do so 
by the performers. Failure to produce results argues not lack of 
purpose but lack of skill in the practitioner. 

It may be objected that this theory fails to account for the 
retributive element in punishment and, before elaborating it on 
the positive side, I shall first suggest a possible explanation both 
of the fact that the retributive theory is believed and of the 
fact that its supporters claim to intuit its truth. To do this it is 
necessary to distinguish between the reasons for which the theory 
first came to be held and the reasons for which it is held now. 
An adequate account of the first point would require to be based 
on a wider knowledge of anthropology than I possess, and I do 
not claim that the account here suggested is true, even in its broad 
outlines. Nevertheless it is, I think, plausible to suppose that 
retributive punishment originally had some purpose, even if it 
was quite different from the one suggested here. 

The primitive morality that demands an eye for an eye is by 
no means incompatible with the theory that punishment is not 
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mere retribution, but is designed to bring about some end ; and 
such practices as the punishment of idiots, animals and even 
inanimate objects do not prove that their practitioners were 
intuitionists who claimed to be directly aware that certain 
actions ‘ ought to be punished ’, the morality of the punishment 
being in no way dependent on any supposed advantage to those 
who inflict it. Such practices are always found in conjunction 
with a special theological theory as to the nature of the universe. 
It is held that the Gods require certain sorts of conduct on the 
part of human beings and that they will visit breaches of the 
rules with their wrath in the form of plagues, famines and other 
undesirable events. It is to prevent these that punishment is 
inflicted ; and this explains why it is that what we call the morality 
of the action, which includes the condition that it be voluntary, 
is not held to affect the morality of punishment, a point which 
orthodox retributionists have some difficulty in explaining. If 
the volition of the agent is held to be irrelevant to the operation 
of God’s wrath, it will also be irrelevant to the morality of punish- 
ment, since the object of punishment is not to requite a volun- 
tarily committed wrong but to ward off God’s anger. Cidipus 
has committed parricide and incest. He must be punished, not 
because he did so, still less because he intended to do so, but 
because the tribe that harbours him will suffer if he is not. 
Punishment is expiation. 

When a society holds theological beliefs other than our own 
we shall not be surprised to find that its moral ideas differ also. 
Retributive punishment does not have the object that punish- 
ment has with us, and it does not (we believe) achieve the 
results aimed at. But neither of these facts tends to show that 
it did not originally have some purpose, and it is a curious fact 
that the retributive practice tends to become mollified (in the 
form of purely ritual expiation) and finally abandoned, precisely 
when the crude theology on which it is based ceases to be believed. 
Now if retributive practices are due entirely to instinct or to an 
intuition of fittingness it is hard to see why this should be so. 
It is apparently a pure coincidence that the intuitive light grows 
dim precisely when a certain theological theory is abandoned. 
But if the purposive theory is true it is easy to see why the retri- 
butive element should tend to give way before the reformatory 
and deterrent elements when people abandon the belief that 
punishment will obviate the failure of crops but conceive (or 
retain) the belief that it will benefit society by inhibiting certain 
forms of action. When we abandon the belief that God will visit 
his wrath on a tribe that harbours an unwitting parricide, we no 
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longer have any motive for punishing him. Consequently we 
call him innocent. A man is not punishable because he is guilty ; 
he is guilty because he is punishable, that is to say, because 
some useful result is supposed to accrue from punishing him. 

If this is true, we can also explain why it is that modern 
retributionists, who do not hold the crude theological beliefs with 
which I have suggested that the practice was originally linked, 
fall back on an intuition of fittingness. Here, as elsewhere, 
intuition is invoked to account for a belief that we are quite 
certain that we hold but for which we have forgotten the original 
grounds and cannot discover new ones. It often happens that a 
belief is retained after the theory on which it is based and which 
alone makes it plausible has been abandoned, and this is par- 
ticularly liable to happen in ethics for the following reason. 
Metaphysical and scientific views are changed by the speculation 
of a few intellectuals, who are regarded by the many as harmless. 
But morals, as Hume said, excite our passions and produce and 
prevent action. The moral reformer, therefore, unlike the 
speculator, is treated as a danger to society ; and for this reason 
morality tends to be more conservative than other branches of 
thought. Hence there sometimes arises a lack of logical relation 
between the metaphysical and scientific ideas of a society and its 
moral code, the latter being partly a survival from older modes of 
thought. When this process of survival occurs in a society not 
our own we call it a superstition or a taboo; when it occurs in 
our own we call it a Moral Law. Now the retributive theory has 
a logical justification if a certain theological view is accepted. 
That view having been abandoned, the justification no longer 
exists and we are forced to fall back on a direct intuition that 
punishment is fitting. 

(v) 

The analysis suggested at the beginning of the last section can 
now be applied to the examples used earlier in the paper. We 
saw that, apart from the empirical difficulty of deciding to what 
class an action belongs, there are two difficulties of principle. 
One is the problem of determining what classes of actions are 
voluntary; the other the problem of showing a connexion 
between being voluntary and being liable to praise or blame. It 
has, I think, usually been the practice to try to solve the first of 
these problems first ; but this leaves us, as we saw, in the insuper- 
able difficulty of libertarianism and also renders the second 
problem insoluble. If the theory 1 have suggested is correct, the 
second problem should come first and is simply the empirical 
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problem of deciding what characteristics are alterable ; and the 
solution to this problem then provides the criterion for deciding 
what actions are voluntary. The preliminary analysis of the 
case of the schoolmaster left unexplained the meaning of the 
vital sentence, ‘A could have acted otherwise, while B could 


‘not’ and also the question ‘ Why is laziness punishable and 


stupidity not ?’ It is not enough to say that A’s failure was 
voluntary because he is known to have acted rightly before. 
Perhaps he was not lazy then but is now. And how do we know 
that his laziness now is not just as much beyond his control as 
was his industriousness then and as is B’s stupidity now? An 
analysis made on these lines cannot fail to land us in the difficulty 
in which Aristotle left us. A will plead that his laziness was 
caused and therefore involuntary. On the other hand, if, instead 
of assuming that A ought to be punished because he is morally 
guilty, we suppose that he ought to be punished for some other 
reason, the rationale of the schoolmaster’s action becomes clear. 
He knows from experience that, if he adds the fear of punishment 
to the motives actuating A, then A will tend to get these sums 
right in future, which is, for him, the end to be achieved. On 
the other hand, if B is stupid, neither threats nor promises will 
cause him to do better. When we say that A could have done 
the sum correctly, had he so chosen, we do not inply that he 
could, on that occasion, have so chosen. But we do imply that 
A is such that, under certain circumstances, he will choose to act 
correctly ; and those circumstances can be brought about. 
Rewards and punishments are means of varying the causal ante- 
cedents of actions so that those we desire will occur and those 
we wish to prevent will not occur. Cleverness and industriousness 
are both valuable characteristics; the latter is called a ‘ moral ’ 
one and the former not, because we know from experience that 
the former cannot be induced by means of praise and blame, 
while the latter can. It is surely no accident that the character- 
istics that we believe to be alterable in this way are precisely 
those that we call moral ; and this also explains why, to be moral, 
an act must be voluntary. To say that a man could have acted 
otherwise is to say that he might have been the sort of person 
who would have acted otherwise, and to attribute his acting as he 
did to his moral character, as opposed to some amoral defect, is 
to say that his action was due to one of the characteristics that 
can be altered by means of rewards and punishments. 

It is not necessary to undertake an elaborate analysis of the 
other examples used. If a man kills someone because he is 
physically compelled to do so, he will not be prevented from doing 
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so again in similar circumstances by the knowledge that the action 
will be severely punished. But if his action is due to his own 
decision, this knowledge may cause him to decide otherwise in 
future. In the same way the basis for the distinction between the 
kleptomaniac and the thief is that the latter is held to have 
decided to steal. Here the cause in both cases lies within the 
agent and the distinction of internal and external causation did 
not help us. The fact that one commits a voluntary action and 
the other does not is important, but by itself it does not account 
for the differential treatment of the two men. Why are men 
who steal as a result of a decision said to be worthy of punish- 
ment, while those who steal from some other cause are not ? 
The reason is that we believe that the fear of punishment will 
affect the future behaviour of the thief but not that of the klepto- 
maniac. Ifa man steals because he has decided to do so, we can 
prevent his doing so again by causing him to decide otherwise. 
If he expects to be punished, then in addition to the motive that 
tends to make him steal there will be a powerful motive tending 
to make him refrain. Now the fear of punishment has no such 
influence on the kleptomaniac ; on the other hand, psychoanalysis, 
by removing the subconscious cause of his tendency to steal, may 
achieve the desired result. Nor is this merely an interesting but 
unimportant distinction between kleptomaniacs and _ thieves ; 
it is the very basis for the distinction. In each case we make the 
same value judgement, that the abstraction of one’s neighbours, 
goods is undesirable. If we consider the actions of the thief and 
the kleptomaniac simply as events, without regard to their 
causes, they are identical and provide no possible basis for 
differential treatment. Therefore the different moral judgements 
that we in fact make and the different treatments that we accord 
cannot be based on the value judgement alone. The moral 
judgements are concerned with the causes of the actions. But to 
say that avarice is a reprehensible cause and kleptomania not 
explains nothing. For we cannot, without appeal to dubious 
intuitions, assert that of two similar undesirable events one is 
morally reprehensible and the other not. Nor is it enough to 
say with the positivists that the fact that we make these distinc- 
tions is simply a brute fact about our society and requires no 
explanation. Some basis must be found for the distinction, and 
I suggest that it is to be found in the fact that, while potential 
thieves will be deterred by the prospect of six months’ hard 
labour, potential kleptomaniacs will not. 

Generalising from these instances, we can see that the relation 
that is held to exist between voluntary wrong-doing and punish- 
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ability is neither an inexplicable sociological fact nor a mysterious 
relation of ‘ merit’ that some of us are able to intuit; it is a 
relation of cause and effect. If this is so, then, whatever views 
we may hold about the subjectivity of value judgements, moral 
judgements, being judgements of cause and effect, are all objective. 
Many moral philosophers have held subjectivist doctrines about 
other forms of value, such as pleasure or esthetic taste, but have 
been unwilling to allow that moral judgements are subjective, 
and this in spite of the fact that the arguments leading to sub- 
jectivism in esthetics appear to apply equally to morals. I 
think that their hesitation has been correct and has not always 
been due to the irrational considerations, such as the fear that 
subjectivity in ethics might undermine society, that have some- 
times been attributed to them. If the proposed separation of the 
value element from the moral element in moral judgement be 
accepted, their unwillingness to accept a purely subjective theory 
of ethics will have been justified. 


V.—DISCUSSION 


FACTS, PROPOSITIONS AND ENTAILMENT 


In an article entitled ‘‘ The Nature of Entailment” in Minn, July, 
1940, Mr. Norman Malcolm puts forward considerations in favour 
of the view of Wittgenstein and Ramsey that when one proposition 
entails another, this does not reflect some mysterious relation between 
distinct facts, but means rather that the fact expressed by the con- 
sequent is identical with that expressed by the antecedent, or at 
least is ‘‘ not a new fact in addition to” the first. This position 
was criticised in the following issue of Minp by Mr. E. Toms, in a 
note on “‘ Fact and Entailment”’. I propose here to defend what I 
think is substantially Mr. Malcolm’s view, but with one or two modi- 
fications suggested by Mr. Toms’ criticism. 

Mr. Malcolm has, I think, unnecessarily complicated the formula- 
tion of his position by a tendency to describe propositions which 
have the same meaning, or express the same fact, as being the same 
proposition. “ All mammals are vertebrates ’’ would be in this sense 
the same proposition as “ All non-vertebrates are non-mammals ”’. 
Conversely, he speaks sometimes of equivalence and entailment as 
relations holding between facts, or rather between a fact and itself or 
part of itself. He does not keep to this usage consistently, and it 
seems to me in any case to involve very awkward modes of expression. 
I propose, therefore, to speak of propositions as identical only when 
they have the same form as well as express the same fact ; if they 
express the same fact, whether they have the same form or not, I 
shall speak of them as equivalent. I shall not speak of identical 
facts as equivalent, nor of one fact as entailing another; and the 
relation between facts which the entailment of propositions expresses, 
where that relation is not complete identity, I shall call “ containing ”’. 
Thus, ‘“‘ All mammals are vertebrates ’’ and “ All non-vertebrates 
are non-mammals”’ are different but equivalent propositions, and 
express, not equivalent facts, but the same fact ; and the proposition 
that John owns a mare entails the proposition that John owns a 
horse, while the fact that John owns a mare does not entail but 
contains the fact that John owns a horse. 

I hope that Mr. Malcolm would recognise the statements just 
made as a possible formulation of his own position. The modifica- 
tion which I now wish to make is one necessitated by the fact, to which 
Mr. Toms draws attention, that one proposition may entail another, 
or be equivalent to another, when neither of them expresses a fact at 
all, both being false. Thus “ All Americans have four hands ”’ is 
equivalent to “No one who has not four hands is an American”, 
and entails “‘ All Americans have at least three hands”, although 
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none of these propositions expresses a fact. It therefore plainly 
will not do to say that the first expresses the same fact as the second, 
or that the fact expressed by the third is contained in the fact ex- 
pressed by the other two. Thus far, Mr. Toms’s criticism of Mr. 
Malcolm is certainly justified ; what is not justified is his inference 
from it that the view of propositional entailment as being always an 
expression of factual identity must not be merely modified but 
abandoned. 

Mr. Toms suggests that “the attempt to explain entailment in 
terms of fact would not have been made had logicians followed 
Russell’s advice, that they should never concern themselves with the 
facts, nor with the question whether what they are saying is true”’. 
It may be granted that logicians should not concern themselves with 
whether a specific proposition is true or false, 7.e., expresses a fact or 
denies one; but they can hardly avoid concerning themselves with 
the way in which the truth or falsehood of one proposition affects 
the truth or falsehood of another. Entailment, in particular, means 
nothing whatever if it does not mean that the truth of the entailing 
proposition involves the truth of the entailed one, and the falsehood 
of the entailed proposition involves the falsehood of the entailing 
one. It means, in other words, that the expression of a fact by the 
antecedent involves the expression of a fact by the consequent, and 
the denial of a fact by the consequent involves the denial of a fact 
by the antecedent. The question as to the nature of entailment is 
simply the question as to what is meant in this connexion by 
“involves ”, and to this question Mr. Malcolm’s answer would have 
been the correct one if he had so framed it as to take in the possibility 
of the propositions’ denying a common fact as well as that of their 
expressing one. 

To bring out the precise nature of the modification required, let 
us consider an example. Let us suppose that as a matter of fact 
John does not own a horse—that is, that he owns neither a mare: 
nor a stallion nor a gelding. If this is a fact, then it will also be a 
fact that John does not own a mare ; but, in Mr. Malcolm’s language, 
this will not be a new fact in addition to the first ; it is only a fact 
already contained in the first. Whatever expresses the first fact 
has already expressed the second ; a proposition expressing the first 
fact therefore entails one expressing the second. But the proposi- 
tions ‘‘ John owns a horse” and ‘“‘ John owns a mare” are also 
related to these facts, though they do not express or state them, but 
deny them. In other words, although these propositions are on our 
present supposition false, their falsehood depends, as their truth 
would depend on the opposite supposition, on their relation to facts ; 
and the fact to which one of them is related is still one which contains 
the fact to which the other is related. The entailment of “ John 
owns a horse”’ by “ John owns a mare” now means that the fact 
denied by the latter—the fact that John does not own a mare—is 
contained in the fact denied by the former—the fact that John does 
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not own a horse, i.e., does not own a mare, and does not own a 
stallion and does not own a gelding. 

It should be noted that there is a certain inversion of order here. 
Whether the propositions be true or false, 7.e., express facts or deny 
them, ‘‘ John owns a mare ”’ entails “‘ John owns a horse”. But if 
“John owns a mare” is true, 7.e., expresses a fact, then this fact 
contains the fact expressed by ‘“‘ John owns a horse”, which the 
first proposition entails. But if ‘John owns a mare ”’ is false, 2.e., 
denies a fact, then this fact does not contain but is contained in the 
fact denied by “John owns a horse”. We cannot simply say, 
therefore, that when one proposition entails another, the fact ex- 
pressed or denied by the second is either identical with or contained 
in the fact expressed or denied by the first. What we must say is 
that when one proposition entails another, then whatever fact is ex- 
pressed by the consequent is either identical with or contained in a fact 
expressed by the antecedent, and whatever fact is denied by the ante- 
cedent is either identical with or contained in a fact denied by the con- 
sequent. This provides a definition of entailment which applies 
equally to true propositions or to false ones. 

A case which at first sight presents difficulty but which this 
definition will be found on closer inspection to cover, is that in 
which a false proposition entails a true one. Let us suppose that 
John does, in fact, own a horse, but not a female one. Then we 
have a false proposition, “ John owns a mare ”’, entailing a true one, 
“John owns a horse”. In this case, is the fact expressed by the 
consequent contained in, or does it contain, the fact denied by the 
antecedent ? The answer is, Neither—it is contained in the fact 
expressed by the antecedent. For if we examine the antecedent 
more carefully, we shall find that although it is false as a whole, it 
contains a part that is true, and it is from this part that the conse- 
quent follows. ‘‘ John owns a mare” is a conjunction of the pro- 
-positions “‘ John owns a horse ” and “ John’s horse is female ” and 
the first of these expresses a fact which enables us to infer a pro- 
position expressing the same fact. It would also enable us to infer 
any proposition, e.g. “ John owns an animal”, expressing part of 
this fact. 

It will be found that whenever a false proposition entails a true 
one, it does so because the fact expressed by the consequent is already 
expressed by part of the antecedent. In such cases, the antecedent, 
though false as a whole, is never wholly false. This may be difficult 
to see in such cases as the entailment of “ All birds have wings ”’ by 
** All automobiles have wings and all birds are automobiles”. But 
* All birds have wings ’’, that is, “‘ No birds are wingless”’, follows 
from the other proposition because the first part of it says “ No 
automobiles are wingless ”’, that is, there are no wingless automobiles 
that are birds, and no wingless automobiles that are not birds, and 
the second part of it says “‘ No birds are non-automobiles ” that is, 
no birds are wingless non-automobiles, and no birds are winged non- 
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automobiles ; and the italicised components are true, the facts which 
they express together constituting the fact expressed by the proposi- 
tion which they entail. 

This discussion suggests a more precise meaning that may be 
given to Mr. Malcolm’s expression “ Fact A is not a new fact in 
addition to fact B”’, and to the equivalent expression “‘ Fact A is 
contained in fact B”. In his articles on ‘‘ The Logical Calculus ”’ 
in Minn, 1892, Mr. W. E. Johnson laid it down that ‘‘ a conclusion, 
formally reached, is simply a determinant of the premisses ”’ (p. 236) ; 
that is, when one proposition entails another, the antecedent can 
always be expressed as a conjunction in which the conclusion is one 
of the propositions conjoined. And again, “ Formal inference is, in 
fact, nothing but discovering the determinants of a given complex ”’ 
(p. 26 n.). Such a view may be illustrated by Wittgenstein’s truth- 
tables. For example: “ Not p” says “‘ Not p-true-and-g-true and 
not p-true-and-q-false ”’, and “ Either p or q” says “‘ Not p-false- 
and-q-false ”. Hence “ Not p, and either p or g”’ says “ Not p-true- 
and-g-true, and not p-true-and-g-false and not p-false-and-g-false ”’. 
Now one determinant (itself complex) of this complex is “ Not 
p-true-and-q-false and not p-false-and-q-false”’, which is what is 
said by “‘ q ”’, which is entailed by “ Not p, and either porg”. What 
this view of entailment suggests, on the side of facts, is that when a 
fact A is not exactly identical with a fact B, but is still not a new fact 
in addition to it, so that the proposition expressing it follows from a 
proposition expressing fact B, then fact B is a conjunction of facts of 
which fact A is one. 

“Conjunction of facts’ may sound a little barbarous, and it is 
in general misleading to speak as if relations between propositions 
reflected relations between facts. If two propositions, for example, 
are incompatible, then one of them does not express a fact; but 
there cannot be any “incompatible facts”; that is, facts of which 
one is true and the other false, for there can be no false facts (and 
no true ones either, if “ truth ”’ is rightly understood as a relational 
property of propositions). Again, if two propositions are equivalent, 
they express or deny the same fact ; but if this is the meaning of 
equivalence, we cannot speak of “ equivalent facts” (there is not 
some common “‘ super-fact ”’, so to speak, to which equivalent facts 
might refer). But the conjunction of true propositions does very 
closely mirror something which may be called the conjunction of 
facts. If it is a fact that the sun is hot, and also a fact that the sea 
is wet, then it is a fact that the sun is hot and the sea is wet, and 
we might call this last fact the conjunction of the other two. (All 
facts are in this sense conjoined, simply by being facts.) At all 
events, the relation between facts which we have called “ con- 
taining ’’ may be expressed by expressing the containing fact as a 
conjunction in which a conjoined proposition expresses the fact 
contained. 

Mr. Toms has, however, another objection to Mr. Malcolm’s view, 
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and nothing that has yet been said does anything to meet it. He 
objects that the fact that if anyone were to believe that a certain 
table is brown he would be right, cannot be contained in the fact 
that the table is brown, although the proposition ‘“ If anyone. were 
to believe that the table is brown he would be right ” is entailed by 
the proposition “ The table is brown”. The former fact, he argues, 
cannot be contained in the latter, because it contains (in a somewhat 
different sense of “ contains ”’) the object “ belief’, while the latter 
does not. This difficulty is a serious one, but I am not sure that 
Mr. Toms (or, for that matter, Mr. Malcolm) has seen it in quite the 
right perspective. The entailment in question is not a special kind 
of entailment, presenting a special kind of difficulty to an upholder 
of Mr. Malcolm’s view. It presents exactly the same difficulty as 
the entailment of “ John does not own a mare” by “ John does not 
own a horse” presents—nothing less and nothing more. The fact 
that John does not own a mare “ contains” the sex of the animal 
that John does not own (not in the sense in which a fact contains 
other facts, but in the sense in which a fact contains the objects it 
is about), while the fact that he does not own a horse does not contain 
this, or at all events, does not at at first glance appear to contain it. 
Yet we do not hesitate to conclude from “ John does not own a 
horse ’”’ that he does not own a female horse; nor do we hesitate to 
conclude from “‘ Harry does not like aeroplanes” that he does not 
like jet-propelled aeroplanes, or from “ Nancy cannot bake a cake ” 
that she cannot bake a girdle-cake. 

“ Tf anyone were to believe the table is brown, he would be right ” 
means “ No one would believe the table to be brown without being 
right”. Being right, that is, about the brownness of the table. 
But the rightness or truth of the belief that the table is brown 
simply means that the table is brown. If it means anything else— 
if it means, for example, some quality inhering in the belief itself— 
then the entailment does not hold. Knowledge is commonly held to 
involve the possession by a true belief of some such inner quality, 
and no one would argue that ‘“ The table is brown” entails “ If 
anyone were'to believe that the table is brown, he would know that 
itis”. Nor would it entail the possession by anyone’s belief of the 
inner quality of being right, if this were an inner quality. ‘‘ No 
one would believe the table to be brown without being right ” simply 
means, therefore, ““ No one would believe the table to be brown 
without the table being brown”’. Now although “ The table is 
brown ”’ certainly does entail this proposition about anyone’s belief, 
what it actually says about this belief is no more than it says about 
anything whatsoever. “‘ The table is brown” entails that no one 
would believe the table to be brown without the table being brown ; 
but in precisely the same way, ‘‘ The table is brown” entails that 
there would be no flying fish in the Indian Ocean without the table 
being brown. It is simply a case of one of the paradoxes of material 
implication. Mr. Toms’ difficulty, nevertheless, remains. How can 
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a fact about flying-fish, or a fact about belief, be contained in a fact 
that is not about these things ? ‘ 

We may express entailments of this sort in other forms, which 
place them explicitly in the broader context at which I have earlier 
hinted. “The table is brown”? may be expressed negatively, as 
“Tt is not the case that the table is not brown’”’; and the conse- 
quences we are at present considering would then be respectively 
expressed as “It is not the case that the table is not brown and 
there are flying-fish in the Indian Ocean ’’, and “ It is not the case 
that the table is not brown and anyone believes it to be brown ”’. 
It is in exactly the same way as this that “ It is not the case that 
John owns a horse” (7.e., ““ John does not own a horse”’) entails 
“ Tt is not the case that John owns a horse and the horse is female ”’ 
(i.e., ““ John does not own a mare’’). Nor, in this example, is it 
difficult to see how the entailing proposition may be re-formulated 
‘as a conjunction of which the entailed proposition is a determinant. 
For ‘“‘ John does not own a horse ”’ is equivalent to “ John does not 
own a female horse and John does not own a non-female horse ’’, 
and this contains ‘“‘ John does not own a female horse ”’ as a deter- 
minant. What is still a little difficult to see is how the fact that 
John does not own a horse can be identical with the fact that John 
does not own a female horse and does not own a non-female horse ; 
since ‘the latter fact appears to ‘“‘ contain” the sex of the animal 
and the former does not. This is Mr. Toms’ difficulty in its most 
elementary form, and if it can be solved in this case it can be solved 
in all the rest. 

The difficulty can be solved, I think, if, and only if, we are prepared 
to hold that any fact contains (7.e., is a conjunction of) facts about all 
objects whatsoever. Is this really so unthinkable? ‘‘ John does 
not own a horse ” says that John does not own a horse of any kind, 
and therefore says, among other things, that he does not own a 
horse of a female kind. “ The table is brown ” says that the table is 
not a non-brown object of any kind, and therefore says, among other 
things, that it is not a non-brown object believed to be a brown one. 
The mystery of this sort of entailment, if mystery it is, is simply the 
ancient mystery of negation. Negation, as de Morgan and many 
others have seen, always divides the universe in two, always involves 
a reference to “the rest of the universe”’; and since “all deter- 
mination is negation ”’, every fact involves such a reference to “ the 
rest of the universe ’’, and can be expressed in a negative form which 
makes this reference-explicit. 

We must not carry this argument any further than we are really 
warranted in carrying it. Every fact contains facts about every- 
thing; but this does not mean that every fact contains all facts 
about everything. In other words, we have not stumbled at this 
point upon the idealistic Absolute, or upon anything like a 
“coherence” theory of truth and implication. The fact that a . 
certain table is brown does contain facts about everything; it 
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contains, for instance, a fact about the sun ; but it does not contain 
the fact that the sun is 93,000,000 miles from the earth. The fact 
about the sun which it contains is merely the fact that the sun is 
not both this table and not brown. But it does contain this fact, 
and an infinite number of others like it; and it is for this reason 
that the proposition “ The table is brown ” entails so many proposi- 
tions about quite other things than those explicitly mentioned in it, 
including the proposition about belief that puzzles Mr. Toms. We 
should note also that although the fact that the table is brown 
contains a fact about belief, we do not need to understand the 
meaning of “ belief’, but only the meaning of negation, in order to 
see that it does so. “ This table is brown ”’ entails “ This table is 
not a non-brown object believed to be a brown one”, whether 
“believed to be a brown one” means what it usually means or 
something totally different. The entailment still holds good, for 
example, if ‘‘ believed to be a brown one”’ means what it usually 
meant by “‘ deposited by the Almighty at the bottom of the sea ”’. 


ArTHUR N. Prior. 
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CORRECTIONS AND ADDITIONS TO 
“NEW FOUNDATIONS FOR LOGIC” 


In my paper, New Foundations for Logic (Minp, Vol. LVI, No. 223, 
July 1947), a considerable number of errata should be corrected. The 
most: important corrections are those to pp. 225 to 228 (where there are 
not only misprints but some real mistakes) and to p. 220 (where an assertion 
must be qualified). I shall first give a list of errata, and add to these a 
number of new footnotes designed to qualify certain assertions, and to 
clear up certain obscurities. 

p- 200, shift “(2.5 gt)” from line 7 to the beginning of line 5. 

p- 201, line 12 f.b. of text: replace “2.5 and 2.4” by “2.5g and 
2.41”; in the footnote, replace “2.7” twice by “2.6”, and (in the last 
line) by “2.527. 

p- 208, line 16 f.b., replace “(D 3.02)” by “(D 3.03) ”. 

p- 211, line 11 f.b. of text, replace “2.042” by “2.5e”’. 

p- 211, last line of note 1, shift the words “either” and “ or 2.8” into 
the line before the last (so that it reads “ either (Tg) or 2.8”). 

p- 218, replace, in both D 5.2 and D 5.3, the last occurrences of “a” 
and “b” by “6b” and “c” respectively. In D 5.4, replace by “c” the 
last two occurrences of “‘ a” (without subscript). 

p- 221, line 17, replace “ab” by “a>b”; and in the footnote, replace 
the words after the first comma a “according to Quine (Mathem. Logic, 
p- 71), due to Peano”. 

pp. 225 and 226, rules 6.1 and 6.02: begin both rules with the con- 


dition: “If, for every z, ajja(¥) and b//0( 4), then ”. 


p- 226, rule 6.02: replace “for any x and y” by for “every x”; line 
8 f.b., replace “6.1” by “6.5”; line 3 f.b., replace “6” by “a2”; and 
in D 6.1, replace “b” (twice) by “a”. 

p- 228, replace the right hand side of D 6.2 by: “(for every b and z: 


( & b//by) > a, & ((for every and 


((e//es & e//cy b, )ie(*))) > bja) ) In rules 7.1 and 7.2, 


“a + y” can be omitted. In D7.1, and D 7.2 (on p. 229) the first two 
occurrences of “a” have to be replaced by “‘a}”’, and the last by “ by” 
In line (C) of the note on p. 228, ‘‘ = ” must be twice replaced by “ + 

p- 233, line 5, replace ‘“‘ PF2” by ‘“‘ PF4”. 

Furthermore, the following new footnotes should be added : 

p. 195, line 8 from bottom, add after “ obviously ” the footnote: “In 
the sense of every adequate definition of inference such as Tarski’s ; cp. his 
and my papers mentioned in note 1 on p. 203.” 

p. 197, line 17, add after “‘indicate”’ the footnote: “Cp. note 1 to 
p. 211.” 

p- 210, line 13 f.b. of text, add after ‘‘ powerful ” the footnote : 

“2 Tt is more powerful relative to those transitivity principles which 
we are considering here (with a view to avoiding an unspecified a 
of antecedents).” 
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p. 220, line 13, add after “ distinguished ” the footnote : 

“2 Tt is, however, not always possible to distinguish them, or to prevent 
one from becoming absorbed or assimilated by another. If, for example, 
a language L contains classical negation and the conditional, then there 
exists, for every b and c, a statement b > c such that 4.2e holds for every a 
(besides 4.2). But in the presence of 4.2e (and 4.2) all the rules which 
are valid for classical negation can be derived from those for intuitionist 
negation (as indicated on p. 216). This shows that if L contains definitions 


of both classical and intuitionist negation, the latter is unavoidably ab- . 


sorbed or assimilated by the former.” 

p. 225, line 17, add after “it” the footnote: “Or, at least, upon which 
it does not depend.” 

p. 227, add at the end of line 13 the note :-— 

“*2 Here we could write, more simply, “b/c” instead of “ tif”. ee 

p. 229, line 10, add before “ defined” the footnote : 

“1The use of “ a;,”’, however, is avoidable in all the primitive rules and 
definitions ; i.e. we can write, more lengthily but more precisely and 
clearly (« + y must always be assumed here) : 


(7.1) a(2)/42(6(2)) <> 
(7.2) ) (2) <> (2) 


(D 7.1) 


o(¥) tor ever: «(¥) a(2) o(¥) 


(D 7.2) 


) ~~ tor every (2) ¥(3)(2)) 


Of the “rules of substitution ’’’ referred to in the last note we may 
state explicitly : 


Corresponding rules of substitution hold for existential quantification.” 
K. R. 
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VI.—CRITICAL NOTICES 


An Analysis of Knowledge and Valuation. By C. I. Lewis. La 
Salle, Illmois, Open Court Publishing Company. Pp. xxi + 
567. $5.00. 


Proressor C. I. Lewis’s Mind and the World-Order, published in 
1929, has exerted a great deal of influence on philosophy in America 
and elsewhere ; and the present book, long awaited, is accordingly 
an event of importance. It is packed with interesting discussions, 
but as it extends to nearly a quarter of million words I cannot, in 
this review, do more than indicate and comment on a few of the most 
important, and must leave entirely aside much that is in the highest 
degree significant. 

After an introduction on the general relations of knowledge, 
action, and valuation, Book I treats of Meaning and Analytic 
Truth, Book II of Empirical Knowledge, Book III of Valuation. 
Books I and II constitute prolegomena to Book III, so that the 
. compelling topic of the volume is valuation. Nevertheless the 
first two books occupy together 362 pages out of 567, and it is 
evident that the topics of the a priori and empirical knowledge 
have engaged Professor Lewis largely on their own account and 
not solely as preparation for the analysis of valuation. He admits 
that Book I is not very necessary for the consideration of values. 
But the discussion of empirical knowledge in Book II is essential 
for this purpose because it is part of his main thesis that judgments 
of value constitute a species of empirical knowledge, and that they 
are true or false, contrary to the fashionable subjectivistic and 
relativistic theories of positivists and others who hold that value- 
judgments are merely expressions of emotion. To counter such 
“cynical Protagorean relativism ” is indeed one of the main pur- 
poses of the book. 

In the Introduction Professor Lewis explains the general prag- 
matist standpoint from which he writes. His pragmatism has 
never been of that extreme type which has seemed to some of us 
to make truth depend upon human wishes and to deny or ignore 
the existence of an indubitable given element. The given element 
in experience is not explained away as ‘taken’ or ‘ made’ by us. 
On the contrary he insists, much as Russell, or Moore, or Price would, 
that truth is bound by, and has to be true to, this unalterable given 
element ; that it is the basis of empirical knowledge. His prag- 
matism merely means that “the function of empirical knowledge 
is for the guidance of action” (p. 256), that it is “ essentially utili- 
tarian and pragmatic ”’ (p. 4). Knowledge may be made an end 
in itself by the scholar or the scientist, but its evolutionary’ origin 
must have been rooted in practical advantages which it yielded 
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to the organism, and it is still true that its main human function 
is the guidance of action. There are few of us who would wish to 
dispute this very mild type of pragmatism. As to the relation of 
valuation to action it is stated in the simple assertion that all 
deliberate action is for the sake either of achieving some kind of 
value or avoiding some kind of dis-value. Thus knowledge, action, 
and valuation, are inseparably bound together. 

Empirical knowledge, in the authdr’s view, is essentially pre- 
dictive of future possible experience. It is through this that it is 
a guide to action. That the wall is hard means that if I should 
bump my head on it, it would hurt, plus an indefinite number of 
other if... then . . . statements, all of which will involve the 
condition “if I should do something”’. A non-active being would 
not even be able to make the common distinction between appear- 
ance and reality. That this is really a wall and not an illusion 
means that predictions of future possible experience following 
from it (for example, hurting if I bump my head) are verifiable. 
If it were not for this, illusion and reality would be on the same 
plane of the merely given. Also “those philosophic sceptics who 
suggest that perhaps the objects we observe lapse from existence 
when we cease to observe them and come back when observed again, 
talk nonsense. . . . Existence of an object through a time means 
the continued possibility of verifying it’ (p. 20). Thus Professor 
Lewis accepts the view that the categorical assertion of a now un- 
perceived existence is reducible without remainder to a series of 
hypothetical propositions. This, in my opinion, is “ the little rift 
within the lute which by and by will make the music mute” in 
Professor Lewis’s theory. It will get him into trouble, as we shall 
see, in regard to our knowledge of the past. To the obvious ob- 
jection that, when I say the world existed before there were any 
minds to know it, I am saying categorically that something was the 
case, and not merely that if something were the case, then some- 
thing else would have been the case, (though possibly nothing was 
the case), he replies by pointing out, quite correctly, that such a 
hypothetical statement, even though its antecedent is false, is 
categorically and unalterably true. I do not believe that this is 
satisfactory. 1 believe that in assertions of unobserved existence 
there is a categorical core which cannot be reduced to hypotheticals. 
Professor Lewis’s view, I think, implies that an unperceived object 
exists as a set of potentialities whereas a perceived object exists 
as an actuality. And not only does the conception of an existent 
potentiality which is not actual seem nonsense, but the implication 
that in “ X exists’ (when X is perceived) and “ X exists’ (when 
X is not perceived) the word “ exist’’ is being used in two different 
senses, is not acceptable. The senses must be different because 
one must be expressed in hypotheticals while at least part of the 
other cannot be so expressed, namely, the part referring to what is 
actually perceived. 
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I turn now to Book I which is concerned with analytic truth 
and the a priori. It contains numerous discussions of matters 
of special interest to logicians, but I shall confine myself to those 
having important philosophical implications. 

Professor Lewis distinguishes four modes of the meanings of 
terms, (1) denotation, defined as “ the class of all actual things to 
which the term applies’, (2) comprehension, defined as “the 
classification of all possible or consistently thinkable things to 
which the term would be correctly applicable’, (3) signification, 
which means “that property in things the presence of which in- 
dicates that the term correctly applies, and the absence of which 
indicates that it does not apply’, and (4) intension or connotation, 
which is “the conjunction of all other terms each of which must 
be applicable to anything to which the given term would be correctly 
applicable”. The last three are grouped together as intensional 
modes of meaning. 

Professor Lewis then introduces the important conception—for 
the origination of which he gives the credit to Professor H. M. 
Sheffer—that a proposition may be thought of as a kind of term, and 
that consequently it will have the four modes of meaning just 
defined. Traditionally ‘Mary is making pies now” would be 
called a proposition. But in the suggested mode of treatment 
it is not a proposition but a proposition plus the assertion of the 
proposition. The proposition itself may be expressed by some such 
participial phrase as ‘‘ Mary making pies now” or by “ that Mary 
is making pies now”’. This is a complex term signifying a state of 
affairs. The sentence “Mary is making pies now” asserts that 
this state of affairs is actual. The same content, i.e. the same 
proposition, may be denied. It may also be questioned, as in 
“Is Mary making pies now ?”’, or supposed as in “‘ Suppose that 
Mary is making pies now ’’, or made the subject of hope as in “ Oh 
that Mary may be making pies now”. The proposition is what 
is common to the various attitudes of assertion, denial, supposal, 
entertainment, etc. (To use the word “ proposition” in this way 
is, Professor Lewis of course recognises, a conventional decision, 
but it is justified by its fruitfulness.) That a proposition is a kind 
of term is also shown by the fact that it may be the subject or 
predicate of a sentence as in “‘ That Mary is making pies now is 
what I doubt”; or “ The gratifying fact is that Mary is making 
pies’. Moreover it is to be noted that the state of affairs which a 


. proposition signifies is not a concrete reality, a space-time slab of 


reality, but an attribute. For instance, the space-time slab of 
reality which comprises Mary making pies must also include either 
Mary burning her fingers or not burning her fingers. But the state 
of affairs signified by the proposition “ Mary making pies now ” 
includes neither “ Mary burns her fingers” nor ‘‘ Mary does not 
burn her fingers ”’. i 

Propositions, being terms, have all the four modes of meaning. 


_ The state of affairs which a proposition indicates is not. its 
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denotation, but its signification. And the sentence ‘‘ Mary is making 
pies now” asserts that the property signified is actual, ¢.e. that it 
‘is incorporated in the real world. Hence the denotation is not 
the limited state of affairs indicated but the actual world. The 
sentence asserting the proposition attributes the property signified 
to the real world. 

The intension of a proposition comprises whatever the proposi- 
tion entails. This follows from the definition of intension. For 
if the application of a given term A to anything requires that another 
term B should also be applicable to that thing, then A connotes B, 
and B is contained in the intension of A. 

Now an analytic proposition would apply to any possible world. 
Hence it has universal comprehension and zero intension. (A 
self-contradictory proposition has zero comprehension; and also 
universal intension since it entails all propositions.) An analytic 
proposition has zero intension because it excludes no possible state 
of affairs. But since all analytic propositions have the same in- 
tension, namely zero, will not this lead to the disconcerting con- 
clusion that no analytic statement means anything different from 
any other? This difficulty is met by drawing a distinction between 
the holophrastic meaning of an expression and its analytic meaning, 
The former is the over-all meaning of the whole expression, the 
latter the meaning in terms of its constituents. Two expressions 
may have the same holophrastic meaning but different analytic 
meanings. Thus “the day after Sunday” has the same holo- 
phrastic meaning as “the day before Tuesday”, but the two 
expressions are composed of different constituents and have different 
analytic meanings. And two analytic statements such as “ Iron 
is a metal” and “2 + 2 = 4” have the same holophrastic meaning, 
i.e. their zero intensions, but different analytic meanings. These 
considerations also explain how it is that all analytic statements 
in one sense (holophrastically) ‘say nothing’, while in another 
sense (analytically) they may say something which is very important. 

The analytic meaning of an analytic statement asserts a relation- 
ship of intensional meanings, not merely a relationship between 
words. This, I take it, is the core of Professor Lewis’s theory of 
analytic propositions. He discusses at length and dismisses as 
false the conventionalist view that the basis of analytic propositions 
is linguistic usage. The conventionalist supposes that the ultimate 
ground of analytic truth is in definitions and rules of linguistic 
transformations, and that both the definitions and the rules are 
linguistic conventions. Now it is true that we can define a word 
in any way we please, and also that rules for the manipulation of 
linguistic symbols can be made at will. But no such arbitrary 
decisions can affect the relations which the meanings of the symbols 
actually have to one another. These relations of meanings, which 
are the content of analytic truths, are unalterable brute facts. ‘ One 
may use the symbol ‘ A’ as one chooses, and the symbolism ‘ BC’ 
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as one chooses. But having chosen, one may not thereafter assert 
or deny “‘ A” means the same as ‘BC’ as one chooses. What- 
ever the decisions by which symbols and meanings become associ- 
ated, the meanings in question have whatever relations they truly 
have’ (p. 109). If the meaning which we choose to symbolize by 
‘square’ has the relation of inclusion te the meaning which we 
choose to symbolize by ‘ rectangle’, then this relation is a brute 
fact which is stated in the analytic proposition “all squares are 
rectangles *’, and does not become a matter of our choice just because 
the symbols we use to express it, as well as the rules of their 
manipulation, are matters of choice. “‘ Whether ‘A’ means what 
‘BC’ means depends on three things, (1) what ‘A’ symbolizes, 
(2) what ‘ B’ and ‘C’ and hence ‘ BC’ symbolize, (3) the relations 
which these meanings assigned have to one another. Here (1) 
and (2) are subject to . . . convention; but .. . (3) is a matter 
of unalterable fact” (p. 109). The relations will hold whatever 
the symbols we use or the rules for their manipulation we adopt. 
The conventionalist apparently overlooks that meanings are prior 
to language. The meanings to be expressed must come before the 
expression of them, however important language may have been in 
the development of thought. Showing that meaning is independent 
of language “the essentials of the meaning situation are found 
wherever there is anything which, for some mind, stands as sign 
of something else. Words could hardly be the first such signs ; 
rather they are signs for other signs more immediately grasped ” 
(p. 72). 

Developing this theme Professor Lewis distinguishes between 
linguistic meaning and sense-meaning. The linguistic meaning of 
a word is the sense in which it means other words. Its sense-meaning 
is its intensional meaning “as a criterion in mind by reference to 
which one is able to apply or refuse to apply the expression in 
question in the case of presented, or imagined, things or situations ” 
(p. 133). Thus I might know the meaning of an Arabic word in 
the sense that I could recite the other Arabic words which in an 
Arabic-Arabic dictionary might define it, without knowing, in an 
obvious sense, what any of these words mean. Theoretically I 
might know the whole Arabic language in the sense of knowing the 
linguistic pattern relating any one Arabic word to any other—also 
without knowing, in an obvious sense, the meaning of any one of 
these words. In such cases I should know the linguistic, but not 
the sense-meanings, of the words. Now analytic truths state rela- 
tions between sense-meanings: and not merely between linguistic 
meanings, and for sense-meanings imagery is obviously required. 
But sense-meanings cannot be simply imagery since, as has so often 


. been pointed out, one cannot image dog in general or triangle in 


general. Yet it is obvious that we do entertain general meanings. 
The solution of this ancient puzzle is that which was given by Kant. 
A sense-meaning is a rule or prescribed routine and an imagined 
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result of it which will determine the applicability of the word. “ We 
cannot adequately imagine a chiliagon, but we can easily imagine 
counting the sides of a polygon and getting 1000 as the result ” 
(p. 134). This enables us to solve the epistemological problem of 
the nature of the necessity of analytic truth and how we know it. 
We perform an experiment in imagination. “ We know that ‘all 
squares are rectangles’ because in envisaging the test which a 
thing must satisfy if ‘ square ’ is to apply to it we observe that the 
test it must satisfy if ‘ rectangle’ is to apply is already included ” 
(p. 152). We know that ‘ round square ’ applies to nothing because 
“ the experiment of trying to put together in imagination the sense- 
meanings of ‘round’ and ‘square’ in the manner prescribed by 
the syntax of the phrase, is sufficient to assure this universal non- 
applicability a priori” (p. 152). 

The propositions of logic are themselves analytic, and therefore 
Professor Lewis’s theory of analytic truth is intended to apply 
to them also. And since the theory is that analytic truth explicates 
.. relationships between meanings, it is required that the terms in 
logical propositions also should have meanings, and that logic is 
not a matter of linguistic rules only. And logical propositions do 
have meanings in spite of their being ‘ purely formal’. A pro- 
position is formal if its constituent terms are variables. But that 
a term is variable does not imply that it has no meaning. For 
example, in Ry one knows that R means a relation, though one 
does not know what relation. And to know that if X includes 
Y and Y includes Z, then X includes Z, involves knowing the 
meaning of the relation of inclusion and that this relation is 
transitive. 

Professor Lewis very briefly discusses the question whether 
there are any a priori synthetic propositions. He says that it is 
a dead, or nearly dead, issue, “ conviction that all a@ priori truth is 
analytic being now quite general’ (p. 158). As a statement about 
current opinion this is, of course, quite correct. What is not so 
clear is whether current opinion in this matter reflects anything 


like a truth which is now well settled and not likely to be seriously . 


disturbed or whether it reflects only a passing fashion of thought. 
Professor Lewis’s contention is that if A is necessarily B, this can 
only be because, in the manner explained above, the criterion or 
tule for testing the applicability of A is observed to include the 
criterion or rule for testing the applicability of B. It must there- 
fore be possible to find B by analysis in A. I analyse A, that is, 
I discover its elements, and among them I find the elements of B. 
But our analysis of A may be faulty, so that one fails to find B 
in it. In that case one is likely to think that ‘ A is necessarily B’ 


is a synthetic a priort proposition. This is how the illusory belief. 


in synthetic a priori propositions has arisen. 
Now it is no doubt true that some a priori analytic propositions 
have in this way been mistaken for a priori synthetic propositions. 
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But it is not clear how this account of the matter can apply when 
the terms of the proposition are simple and unanalysable. How, 
for instance, is one to apply it to ‘ what is red all over cannot be 
green all over’? If Professor Lewis is right, the appearance that 
this is synthetic must be due to the fact that one has failed to analyse 
‘red’ and ‘green’ correctly. But the sense-meaning of neither 
term is analysable at all, so that his argument seems to have no 
foothold in such a case. (Of course scientific analysis in terms of 
vibrations is not analysis in the sense required here. A man could 
know that what is red all over cannot be green all over without 
ever having heard of the correlation of colours with vibrations. 
And the vibrations are not elements found in the colour, but merely 
outside elements correlated with it.) Will Professor Lewis say 
that the definition of ‘red’ includes ‘ not-green’, and that one 
can find ‘ not-green’ as an element in ‘red’? But this is surely 
not the case. A man born green-blind might presumably perceive 
in ‘red’ exactly what you and I perceive in it, yet he certainly 
could not perceive ‘ not-green’ in it. Doubtless an experiment in 
imagination (an experiment with images, not with procedures) 
will assure me that this imaged red surface is not green, and when 
I try to make it green in imagination (so as to see whether it can 
be both at once) it somehow unaccountably and annoyingly ceases 
to be red. And however often I try this experiment it always 
behaves in this irritating way. But how do I get from these 
particular experiences to a universal and necessary proposition ? 
I do not myself go so far as to claim, on the strength of these con- 
siderations, that the proposition we are discussing is a synthetic 
a priort proposition. But I think it is fair to say that those who, 
like Professor Lewis, consider the whole question no more than a 
dead issue, hardly worth discussing, have never properly faced and 
cleared up difficulties such as those mentioned. Hence the question 
remains, to my mind, still clouded in doubt. 

Book II treats of empirical knowledge. The central doctrine 
here is the same as that which Professor Lewis put forward in Mind 
and the World-Order. I cannot see that he has made any essential 
changes. What he has done is to express the doctrine in a some- 
what new terminology, to discuss a number of subsidiary problems 
which it raises, to add a number of detailed new qualifications and 
refinements which serve to give it greater accuracy of expression, 
and to answer a number of objections which have been made to it. 
And since this central doctrine has become, through Professor 
Lewis’s own work, very familiar to most of us, I shall deal with it 
here rather summarily. 

The foundation stones of empirical knowledge are immediate 
given sense experiences which Professor Lewis usually calls pre- 
sentations, but also sensa, sense-data, appearances. Apprehension 
of the given is indubitable, and this is not affected by the fact that 
it is difficult to express in language, perhaps even impossible to 
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express with complete accuracy. “In thé statement or formula- 
tion of what is given . . . one uses language to convey this content, 
but what is asserted is what the language is intended to convey, 
not the correctness of the language used. If, for example, one 
says “I see a red round something” one assumes but does not 
assert ‘The words ‘red’ and ‘round’ correctly apply to some- 
thing now given.” This last is not a given fact of present experi- 
ence but a generalization from past experience indicating the 
customary use of English words” (p.183). The certainty of such 
apprehension is absolutely required in order to support the proba- 
bility of more complex empirical knowledge. For if the basis of 


probable knowledge were itself only probable we should have an - 


infinite regress of probabilities. 

To express the given accurately in words is difficult, perhaps not 
possible. However, if one says not “ This is red” but ‘* This looks 
red”? one gets perhaps a sufliciently intelligible approximation. 
Language formulating immediate experience only, without any 
element of interpretation, is called by Professor Lewis ‘ expressive’ 
language. It is to be distinguished from what he terms the 
‘ objective ’ use of language which is used to state objective facts. 
Thus “ This penny is round” states an objective property of the 
penny. “This looks elliptical (or round)” does not as such state 
an objective property of anything, and illustrates the expressive 
use of language. 

Now suppose that I believe that there is now a piece of white 
paper before me. Then “a certain visual presentation is given, 
But my belief includes the expectation that . . . this presentation 
will persist ; that if I move my eyes right, it will be displaced to 
the left . . . that if I close them it will disappear; and so on. 
If any of these predictions should, upon trial, be disproved, I should 
abandon my belief in a real piece of paper before me, in favour of 
belief in some extraordinary after-image or some puzzling reflection 
or some disconcerting hallucination” (p. 174). (According to a 
later passage the word ‘doubt’ should more accurately be sub- 
stituted for ‘abandon’ here). All this ought to have been stated 
in expressive language, which has not been done since we used such 
_ a word as ‘eyes’, but “on this point the reader will most likely 
have caught my intent ”’. ‘ 

Thus belief in the real piece of paper consists in numerous 
hypothetical propositions of the form ‘ Given S (this presentation), 
if I act in a manner M (for example, move my eyes right), the 
empirical eventuation will include E (displacement to the left) ’. 
If this should be formulated wholly in expressive language (which 
was not done above), then this judgment ‘ Given §S, if M, then E’ 
would be what Professor Lewis calls a ‘terminating judgment’. 
Tt is terminating because it does not make any prediction beyond E, 
and if the expectation of E is realized, the judgment is certain, 
is finally and absolutely confirmed. (This will not be true if I 
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use such a word as ‘eye’ because to‘assume that something is an 
eye is to make an inexhaustible numer of predictions). To predict 
E predicts nothing further because E is not a material object, or 
physical event such as displacement of a piece of paper, but only a 
sense-datum. 

An objective judgment such as “ This is a piece of paper” is 
‘non-terminating ’. For it consists in an inexhaustible number of 
terminating judgments. “ What I now believe has consequences 
which will be determinable indefinitely in the future” (p. 176). 
The number of possible verifications in the future is endless. And 
it is always conceivable that a negative result might throw doubt 
on my present belief. Therefore all empirical knowledge above 
the level of terminating judgments is theoretically only probable, 
though of course it may be “ practically ”’ certain. 

This doctrine seems to me to require that a causal chain once 
started can never come to a stop, 7.e. that every event must have 
an effect. That every event must have a cause is a respectable 
dogma, though Hume showed that it-is not a necessary proposition, 
but that every event must have an effect is not, so far as I know, 
so well accepted. It may be true, but I do not know how anyone 
can know this. Professor Lewis tells us that if this were not the 
case, then some past event might be now without a scintella of 
evidence of its ever having occurred. In that case, he says, the 
supposition that it did occur would be now meaningless, since it 
would be wholly unverifiable. But this amounts to saying that 
the supposition of a past event which has no present effects must 
be absurd because if there were one it would show Professor Lewis’s 
theory of meaning to be incorrect. But this consideration might 
be used'to throw doubt on his theory. 

Professor Lewis attempts to meet several objections which have 
been urged against his theory of meaning. I have space to discuss 
only one. It has been urged that the theory makes nonsense of 
our knowledge of the past since, according to him, the whole meaning 
of such a statement as ‘‘ Caesar died on the Ides of March ”’ consists 
in certain predictions about the future. This, the objection goes 
on, implies that statements about the past are really statements 


about the future, so that we have in reality no knowledge of the 


past. Professor Lewis contends in reply that we are speaking of 
meaning in the sense of intension. The intension of a proposition 
includes whatever it entails. Therefore two ‘statements have the 
same meaning if each is deducible from the other. Thus, “it was 
Monday yesterday” means the same as “it will be Wednesday 
to-morrow’. They both refer to the same state of affairs. They 
have the same holophrastic meaning, though one is analytically 
about the past, the other about the future. Hence to say that 
they both have the same meaning is not to commit the absurdity 
of saying that the past is the future. In this sense the statement 
that Caesar died on the Ides of March has the same meaning as a 
set of statements about future experiences. 
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This is very ingenious, but I do not find it at all convincing. In 
the first place, it is doubtful whether the statement about Caesar’s 
death and the set of statements about future experiences are mutually 
deducible from one another in the same sense as “it was Monday 
yesterday’ and “it will be Wednesday to-morrow” are. The 
inferential relation is inductive, not deductive. In the second 
place, suppose that p and q are propositions which mutually entail 
one another, for example, “ This triangle is equilateral ” and “ This 
triangle is equiangular”’. It is no doubt true that in one sense 
they have the same meaning. But it is nevertheless the case that 
each separately is intelligible by itself and has its own meaning- 
content independently of the other. They no doubt refer to the 
same thing, namely the same identical triangle. But one states 
one fact about it, its equilateral character, the other states a quite 
different and distinct fact about it, its equiangularity. A man 
might know and fully understand that this triangle is equilateral 
without knowing that it is equiangular. But if I understand 
Professor Lewis’s theory correctly it implies not merely that the 
meaning of a statement about the past includes its future implica- 
tions, but that a statement about the past has no meaning-content 
except its future implications. Now if I say that the triangle being 
equilateral means the same as its being equiangular, this will be 
understood and is unobjectionable. But if I were to say that the 
statement that it is equilateral means only that it is equiangular, 
and has in itself no meaning apart from that, this would be highly 
objectionable. It is equally objectionable to say that a statement 
about the past means only its future implications. If p and q 
entail each other, then they mean the same thing in the sense that 
the intension of p is p + q and the intension of gisq-+ p. But it 
is not true that p means simply q (without p); and it is not true 
that a statement about the past means only its future implications. 
There could not be a clearer case of a categorical core of meaning 
which cannot be translated into a string of hypotheticals. The 
same criticism may be put in a different way. Call the statement 
about Caesar P, and the statement of the present and future con- 
sequences Q. Q will be constituted of a series of predictions a, b, 
c,.... Professor Lewis admits (p. 198) that though the holo- 
phrastic meanings of P and Q will be the same, their analytic mean- 
ings must be different. Now the analytic meaning of Q will be a, 
b,c... . What will be the analytic meaning of P? There is, 
on Professor Lewis’s view, nothing for it to be except a, b,c... 
over again. But on Professor Lewis’s own showing this will not do. 
And it means that, in spite of all he says to the contrary, his doctrine 
does imply the absurdity that the past is the future. 

This seems to throw a very curious sidelight on Professor Lewis’s 
thought. It will be remembered that the early logical positivists, 
e.g. Schlick, said that the meaning of a statement is the mode of 
its verification, and by verification they meant direct experiencing. 
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It was quickly pointed out that this would abolish knowledge of the 
past since the past cannot be directly experienced. The positivists 
surmounted this difficulty by admitting indirect verification. A 
statement was now admitted to have meaning if there were any 
even indirect evidence of its truth or falsity. And since there 
may be plenty of present facts which are indirect evidence of past 
facts, the difficulty was satisfactorily met. Now why does not 
Professor Lewis avail himself of this way of defence? Is it because 
this defence is not open to him? Can it possibly be that his theory 
still hinges—perhaps without his being conscious of the fact—on 
the notion of direct verification ; that, in fact his view is a version 
of the older form of positivism which the positivists themselves now 
reject ? 

Peake Lewis devotes two chapters to the theory of probability. 
He discusses the empiricist (frequency) theory and the a prior 
theory, shows the weaknesses of both, and attempts a reconciliation. 
All this is most interesting and important, but I have no space to 
discuss it. I shall, however, mention what he says at the end of 
these chapters about the problem of memory. Obviously all 
empirical knowledge involves memory. But seeing that my memory 
image is present whereas the fact which it represents is past, and that 
the two can never be compared, how can we ever know that our 
memory possesses even the smallest grain of truth? An extrava- 
gant scepticism might even suggest that, for all we know, we might 
all have been created with ready-made false memory images of a 
past which never existed. Professor Lewis deserves great credit 
for tackling, and so far as I can see, solving this riddle. He points 
out that mnemonic preservation of past experience, its “ present- 
as-pastiiess ’, is constitutive of the world we live in. This world 
with its “continuing sense of reality beyond the narrow confines 
of the merely sensibly presented ” is “ the only reality we humans 
can envisage”. ‘‘ The world as revealed to us by our sense of past 
experience must be the world we live in. . . . That world, our 
sense of which is a memorial precipitate of past experience, may be 
phenomenal . . . but it is the only world with which we can be 
acquainted ” (p. 360). Hence the idea of a “real” world wholly 
other than the world of sense plus memory in which we live, for 
instance a world without any past or future, is the idea of an un- 
knowable ding-an-sich, a noumenal world which could have no 
meaning for us. Thus it is shown, in Kantian fashion, that memory 
is necessarily valid for us and for our world. 

Book III has for its subject the theory of value. Professor Lewis 
discusses the nature of value as such, the nature of esthetic value, 
and the nature of moral value. Yet he does not, in his own view, 
enter at all the specific fields of esthetics and ethics. How he makes 
the demarcation may be seen in the following passage about 
esthetics. “ Our concern is with the analysis of esthetic judgments ; 
with the question ‘what does it mean to say that x has esthetic 
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value?’ . . . The positive science of esthetics concerns a different 
question ; namely ‘by what specific criteria . . . is the esthetic 
value of a particular thing to be gauged ?’” (p. 466). The answer 
to any question about the nature of value, whether of value in 
general, or of moral or esthetic value, is to be found by analysis, 
and will be, if true, analytic and a priori. For example, ‘the good 
is pleasure ’ is either analytic or false. The same, of course, is true 
of any other theory of the nature of value. All such theories con- 
cern solely relationships between meanings, and do not require 
for their validation or refutation any empirical evidence. To say 
that they are analytic is not of course to say that they are trivial 
or unimportant any more than it would be to say the same of 
mathematics. On the other hand positive esthetic science deals 
with the principles and criteria by which particular esthetic objects 
are to be judged. And the knowledge of these is empirical knowledge. 
One can make similar distinctions in logic and physics. What 
does it mean to say that a piece of reasoning is valid? What is 
the nature of logical validity ? These are questions of analysis 
and belong to the theory of logic. But the question by what specific 
canons particular inferences are to be judged belongs to the body 
of logic itself. So too the questions what it means to say that a 
thing is so long, or that two events are simultaneous, are answered 
by analysis and the answers are a priori or false. But the laws of 
physics itself are empirical. Professor Lewis attempts to solve 
only the analytic problems (1) what is the nature of value in general, 
(2) what is the nature of esthetic value, (3) what is the nature of 
moral value? In this review I have space only to discuss his views 
in respect of question (1). 

His main thesis is that judgments of value are a species of em- 
pirical knowledge which have “ objective”’ validity. “ We should 
blame no-one ”’ he says “ who is disconcerted by those tendencies 
to be found in the present period which are often labelled ‘ sub- 
jectivism ’ or ‘relativism’ in value theory and in ethics, and who 
see in them an expression of that immoralism and that repudiation 
of principle which is a major threat to all our civilization ” (p. 406). 

Value-quality as such, attaches, not to objects, situations, states 
of affairs, but to our immediate experience, for example to scents, 
colours, sounds, feelings. But it need not necessarily be associated 
with a specific distinguishable presentation. “There can be a 
diffuse and general value-aspect of experience which belongs to the 
background rather than to any item which stands out in it ”’ (p. 424). 
But it is none the less a part of immediate experience. Appre- 
hension of such value-quality, being immediate, is indubitabie In 
exactly the same way as the apprehension of a sense-datum. That 
I feel a certain sensation as having a character of painfulness or 
enjoyment is incapable of dispute. What I feel is what I feel. 
This immediate apprehension of value corresponds in value theory 
to the apprehension of the given in theory of knowledge. And all 
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valuations are built upon such apprehensions just as all empirical 
knowledge of things is built upon immediate sense-experiences. 

The problem of the characterization of such immediate value is 
a baffimg, indeed an “irritating” one, because although, in a 
sense, everyone knows what it is, it is exceedingly difficult to state. 
Those who say that it is pleasure, those who say that it.is activity 
which befits man, those who say that it is an indefinable quality, 
those who say that it lies in the satisfaction of interests, are all 
referring to the same thing, though they seek to characterize it in 
all these different ways. Those who say that it is pleasure give a 
particularly “poor” description of it. It is not so much that 
they are, in what they intend, wrong, as that the word ‘ pleasure ’ 
has in common speech a much narrower meaning than what they 
intend. It suggests the merely sensuous, or the merely fleeting 
and Jess worth-while satisfactions. Hedonists have to stretch it 
to cover all sorts of complex and subtle satisfactions not ordinarily 
so named and hence inevitably court misunderstanding. Im- 
mediate value “is not so much one quality as a dimension-like mode 
which is pervasive of all experience. There is not one goodness or 
one badness to be found in living but uncountably many variants of 
good and bad each like every other most notably in being a basis 
for choosing and preferring. Value . . . is not like the pitch of 
middle C or the seen colour of median red... . It is not one 
specific quale of experience but a gamut of such” (p. 401). Such 
appellations as ‘liked’ and ‘disliked’ are better indices of the 
immediately valuable than ‘ pleasure’ and ‘ pain’. But even these 
are apt to mislead, because although whatever is liked or disliked 
in immediate experience is necessarily good cr bad, it by no means 
foliows that an object, situation, or state of affairs, is good or bad 
simply because someone happens to like or dislike it. Perhaps 
simply the word ‘ good ’ is the best to use for what is immediately 
valuable. 

There are three main types of value-predication corresponding 
to the three main types of empirical statement generally. First, 
there is the “expressive” statement of a value quality found in 
immediate experience. This is basic and subject to no possible 
error (except in the words we use to express it). Secondly, there 
are value judgments which are terminating judgments, for example, 
that if I touch this red-glowing metal I shall feel pain (if it were 
expressed entirely in expressive language). These, like terminating 
judgments in general, are capable of final confirmation. Thirdly, 
there is the kind of judgment which ascribes the objective pro- 
perty of being valuable to an object, a situation, or a state of affairs. 
These are non-terminating judgments which have the character of 
being probable only. They predict possible future immediate 
value experiences. The first or expressive value judgment cor- 
responds to “this looks round’’. The third corresponds to “ this 
object is round” or “has the objective property of roundness ”’. 
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It is analysable into terminating value judgments. The statement 
that an object or state of affairs is valuable means that it possesses 
the potentiality of giving rise to immediate value experiences. 

In order to discuss the commonly alleged relativism and sub- 
jectivism of values, we have to distinguish the pertinent senses of 
‘ subjective’ and ‘relative’. The question is not whether values 
are subjective in the sense in which it is sometimes said that secondary 
qualities are subjective. It is not, again, whether the value ex- 
perience is subjective in the sense that it is to be accounted a state 
of the subject, like an emotion or an act of consciousness, rather 
than a state of the object like the redness or roundness of something. 
The meanings of subjective and objective which are at issue in 
this controversy are those in which we should say that, if a piece of 
paper is white, this whiteness is an objective property of it, whereas 
the yellowness seen in it by a person suffering from jaundice is 
subjective. To say “this looks round ” is merely to report a given 
presentation and does not state an objective property of anything. 
We may call sense-data subjective, though it is more proper to say 
that they are not as such either subjective or objective. But to say 
“ This object is red or round ” is to assert objective properties of it, 
and the colour blind man or the drunkard who sees things the wrong 
shape is simply mistaken. Hence the question whether an immediate 
value-quality is objective or subjective depends on whether the 
reason for our valuation of the experience is “to be found in our 
personal make-up or personal history or personal attitude on this 
occasion ”’ or whether it is a reason “in which nothing which is 
merely personal or peculiar to us has preponderant influence, but 
is to be found in the objective nature of the situation confronting 
us and in those capacities of apprehension which are common to 
humans in general ”’ (p. 416). 

To say “ this looks red ” is merely to report an immediate datum. 
It cannot be mistaken, but it may be subjective, for instance if 
I am colour blind. Likewise “ this flavour is nauseating ” reports 
an immediate value experience. It cannot be mistaken, but it 
may be subjective, for example, if it is due to a disordered stomach, 
which is a reason “ personal and peculiar” to me at this moment 
and not “found in the objective nature of the situation and in 
those capacities of apprehension which are common to humans 
in general”’. On the other hand, to say “this object is red” is 
to assert that this object has the potentiality of producing future 
immediate colour experiences of various kinds in me and in other 
persons in the proper conditions. In these predictions I may be 
mistaken, but my assertion attributes, rightly or wrongly, an ob- 
jective property to the thing. Likewise to assert “this object or 
situation is valuable”’ is to assert that it has the potentiality of 
producing immediate value experiences in me and in other persons. 
And to assert this is to assert an objective property of it. In all 
these respects the goodness of an object is on all fours with its 
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redness or roundness, which everyone would admit are objective 
in the sense here required. 

It may be objected, however, that basic immediate value ex- 
periences are more subjective, 2.e. more variable, than basic sensa- 
tions of colour, smell, etc. After all a great majority of human 
beings have roughly normal colour vision, but can it be alleged that 
there is any similar standard normalcy in likes and dislikes? Pro- 
fessor Lewis does not deny that value data are more variable than 
sense experiences, although he asserts that this is commonly much 
exaggerated and points out that, for various reasons, variations in 
likes and dislikes are much more easily detected than variations 
in sense experiences. But in the end he has to rely on the belief 
that “there must be a solid core of what is both veridical and 
common, underlying the personal and interpersonal variabilities of 
our value findings ” (p. 424). 

I have not criticised Professor Lewis’s value theory because, in 
a general way, I am in agreement with it. But it seems to me 
that this last part of his theory is rather weak. Any theory of value 
which is ‘ subjective ’ in the sense that it holds basic value findings 
to be simply likings and dislikings, but yet wishes to avoid the 
extreme relativism which is now fashionable and to find value 
judgments objective and normative must necessarily introduce the 
notion of a common human nature. It will have to maintain that 
there is a fundamental common structure of human personality, 
compatible with wide differences in inessentials, just as there is a 
common structure of the human body, heart, lungs, liver, brain, 
spine and bony structure, etc., compatible with differences in colour 
of skin, hair, eyes, with differences of height, weight, and the like. 
It will try to show that upon this common structure of personality 
can be founded normative and universally valid value judgments, 
just as normative health judgments constituting a medical science 
valid for all men is founded upon the common structure of the 
body. Plato’s tripartite soul is an early attempt of this kind. 
All that we find in Professor Lewis’s philosophy, faintly suggesting 
a conception of this kind, are a few scattered passing references to 
the ‘“‘ solid core of what is both veridical and common, underlying 
the personal and interpersonal variabilities ” and to “ those capacities 
of apprehension which are common to humans in general”. But 
this is not enough. The whole theory has to be worked out in 
detail. It seems to me that Professor Lewis has not realized that 
without this a theory of value which aims to be normative and of 
universal human validity while yet finding immediate values in 
human likes and dislikes simply will not work. 

W. T. Srace. 
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Ethical and Political Thinking. By E. F. Carrirr. Clarendon 
Press, Oxford, 1947. Pp. xx + 186. 10s. 


Tuts book can be recommended without reserve both for under- 
graduates who have not much previous knowledge of the subject 
and for more advanced students. It is, in fact, an excellent summary 
and discussion of most of the main problems of ethics. I say ethics, 
not because I think the part on politics inferior in quality, but 
because the latter is so very small in compass, comprising only 
about one-fifth of the work. The book claims to be of the nature of 
a report on the way in which intelligent people’s minds work and 
progress on these topics (Preface); and it certainly shows great 
acumen both in raising problems and in criticising the theories of 
others. The author does not indeed put forward anything that 
could be called an ethical system of his own, whether because he 
considered that such a book as he was writing was not the place for 
this or because he did not think any was attainable, but he does not 
hesitate to express his own opinion constantly on detached points. 
I shall have occasion to criticise a good many points of comparative 
detail, but I must say that almost every sentence seems to me of 
weight and interest. 

Moral philosophy, the author starts by pointing out, probably 
began under the inspiration of the belief that it would either show 
what our duties were or at least prove that we had duties. Carritt, 
though not an ethical sceptic, does not think it can fulfil either task. 
For, when we have given an answer as to the right means to an end, 
which is not the function of moral philosophy but of a science, we 
cannot give a further answer as to why we are under an obligation 
to pursue the end, since, if true at all, it is self-evident that we are, 
and there is nothing more certain from which we could deduce this. 
He concludes that the practical value of good moral philosophy is 
limited to protecting us against bad philosophy. I think myself 
that he goes somewhat too far here. There are not two alternatives 
only : (1) to accept common-sense moral views as they stand, (2) to 
be an ethical sceptic. We might hold that common-sense views in 
ethics could be amended, though not demonstrated or completely 
refuted, by philosophical argument, and that a system of ethics, 
though it could not start in vacuo without using common-sense 
beliefs, might modify them in order to make them more coherent 
with each other and perhaps with some non-ethical beliefs. This 
alternative should not have been ignored. 

In the second chapter, the author embarks on the difficult question 
of the different senses of “ought”. He distinguishes three—the 
“ objective ’’, which makes obligation depend on the real situation ; 
the “ subjective’, which represents it as dependent on the situation 
as conceived by the agent ; and the “ putative ”, according to which 
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a man ought (third sense) always to do what he thinks he ought 
(second sense). Carritt’s account has the great merit of making 
clear the interrelation of these different senses ; but it does not cover 
what seems to me the most common sense of “ ought”, namely 
that which makes obligation relative not to what the agent actually 
thinks the situation to be, but to what the situation was most likely 
to be in view of the data which he could have been expected to have 
at his disposal. 

The next chapter is headed “ Non-Moral Theories of Conduct ”’. 
The first theory treated is that of Ayer, which is criticised with 
admirable effect. Carritt shows that Ayer’s distinction between the 
exclamatory theory and the theory that ethical judgements are 
really judgements about one’s own psychology is untenable. He 
argues that deliberately to express my feelings in words is really to 
make a statement that I have certain feelings, therefore since the 
latter theory of ethical judgements is obviously false the former must 
be also. The discussion of Hume seems to me less satisfactory, 
because far more space is devoted to showing his inconsistency than 
to refuting his type of naturalism. Perhaps Carritt thinks that this 
does not need much space, and the quotation he makes from Ayer 
himself that “it is not self-contradictory to assert that some actions 
which are generally approved of are not right” (p. 38) is sufficient 
to my mind to effect the refutation. But in view of the popularity 
of naturalist and subjectivist theories he might well have extended 
his account for the benefit of the unconverted and dealt with other 
forms of such views as well as the two brought under discussion. 
Incidentally surely Hume’s view would have been better stated as 
being not that “ there is no such fact as obligation ”’ but that obliga- 
tion is only a fact about human feelings. 

This chapter should be read in conjunction with the last chapter 
of the book, where esthetic and moral judgements are compared. 
Carritt is inclined to assert the subjectivity of the former; but he 
insists that we cannot argue from this to the subjectivity of moral 
judgements, because the two kinds of judgement are fundamentally 
different. But in what sense precisely does he hold esthetic judge- 
ments to be subjective? Most of his arguments only show at the 
most that beauty is not a property of unperceived physical things or 
of their sensible appearances, but moral judgements likewise do not 
predicate anything of physical objects or of their appearances. The 
difference he seems to have in mind is rather that moral judgements, 
though they could not apply to anything without presupposing beings 
who possess feelings and desires, are not, while esthetic judgements 
are, merely about experiences as such, but about a relation (obligation) 
which has an objective validity not to be identified with anybody’s 
feelings towards it. But the view of esthetic judgements which 
would correspond to this is not the view that they are true of inani- 
mate objects, or even of the sensible appearances of these, but the 
view that they assert an objective relation of esthetic fittingness 
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such that certain esthetic experiences are more appropriate than 
others to their object. Carritt evidently means to repudiate such a 
view too, since on page 181 he identifies bad taste with lack of 
ability to have esthetic experiences, not with any positive inappro- 
priateness in the experiences a man has, and asserts that “‘ the more 
capacity a man has for pure esthetic experiences the better his taste, 
whatever the objects which arouse them’”’. He indeed admits that 
esthetic experiences are intrinsically good (p. 87), and if so, it would 
presumably be objectively true that one esthetic experience was 
better than another, as is the case with moral experience. But he 
might hold that it could only be better in so far as it was (a) purer, 
more free from non-esthetic elements, (b) more intense. What he 
will not admit is that one esthetic experience could be better because 
it was more appropriate to its object, as one action is right rather 
than another because it is more appropriate to the situation or (in 
another sense of “right’’) is thought more appropriate by the 
agent. These points might have been made a little clearer, but 
esthetics is such a complicated subject that it would be unreason- 
able to expect an adequate discussion of it in a short book devoted 
mainly to ethics. The criticism of feeling theories of ethics seems to 
me very sound. Ultimately, as Carritt recognises, the defence 
against subjective theories must lie in the self-authenticating char- 
acter of our éthical intuitions, though philosophical argument may 
serve the very valuable negative function of refuting arguments for 
subjectivism and removing confusions which favour it; but he 
insists that the point is, not that we start with such intuitive con- 
victions, but that they do not disappear but increase in strength 
with reflection. “If we have seriously tried to doubt them and 
found it clearly and distinctly impossible, we can at least have no 
better ground for certainty, we see their necessity ” (p. 44). While 
there is no doubt that the author believes in a non-naturalist ethics, 
he, curiously enough, does not discuss the question of the definability 
or indefinability of “ good ”’. 

The fourth chapter, headed uncomplimentarily “Crude Moral 
Theories ”, deals mainly with various forms of Utilitarianism. The 
discussion follows on the whole the lines one would expect from the 
author’s previous works. He very reasonably criticises egoism 
severely, and while less unsympathetic to universalistic hedonism, 
rejects it, mainly because it cannot be squared with the obligations 
of justice. He does not think that the defects of utilitarianism can 
be removed by admitting the intrinsic goodness of other things 
besides pleasure. He holds that no theory which derives obligations 
from consequences can account for the binding force of promises, for 
from any such theory it would follow that a man was under no 
obligation, because he had made a promise, to do anything which he 
would not otherwise have been under an obligation to do, unless 
the promise was known by others to have been made, which is not 
always the case. But what about a theory which, while holding that 
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the right action was the action which produced the greatest balance 
of good over evil, included in the good and evil produced any good 
or evil belonging to the action itself as well as that which belonged 
toits consequences ? Carritt’s main objection to such a theory seems 
to be that it would involve a vicious circle if we gave as the reason 
why we ought to perform an action its moral goodness, since moral 
goodness only consists in doing what we ought to do because we 
ought (p. 67). This is true as far as it goes, but it seems to me that 
the utilitarian might reply by distinguishing different kinds of good- 
ness. Specifically moral goodness could not, for the reason stated, 
be given as a ground why we ought to perform one action rather than 
another ; but it might be held that, in addition to the moral goodness 
belonging to any absolutely obligatory act done because it was 
absolutely obligatory, a just act had an intrinsic value of its own 
and an unjust act the opposite, and this could without a vicious 
circle be given as part of the reason for or against performing an 
action. But it might be doubted whether there was more than a 
verbal difference between saying that e.g. promise-keeping is intrinsic- 
ally good, and saying that it is obligatory (if we mean by “ obliga- 
tory’, as Carritt does, not that it is absolutely obligatory under all 
circumstances, but that it is what Ross called a prima facie duty). 
I do not think myself that Carritt’s account is fair to “ idealist ”’ 
ethics, which he regards as either egoistic or hopelessly confused, 
but the obscurity of the best-known expositions of it is such as to 
make it easy to see how it can be interpreted in Carritt’s way. 
Perhaps something should have been said of the possibility of a 
coherence theory of ethics such as that put forward in Paton’s The 
Good Will. 

The chapter on punishment makes a remarkable number of 
excellent points in a very small space, but I should have liked to 
see the duty (or right ?—Carritt is doubtful which to call it) of 
punishment linked with the function of expressing disapproval. 
That the infliction of pain is a natural and very clear sign of dis- 
approval seems to me to give the only possible explanation of the 
fact (if it is indeed a fact) that it can be an end-in-itself to inflict 
pain when the person on whom it is inflicted has done a wrong 
which ‘“‘ deserves”? the pain. Carritt does, however, very closely 
link punishment with the bringing of the wrongdoer to realise the 
wrongness of his action, and this is a main objective of the expression 
of disapproval (though not the only one, since its effects on others, 
both deterrent and moral, must also be considered). He says that 
“ punishment may be regarded as a sort of substitute for repentance, 
since adequate remorse, if we could be sure of it, would involve 
_ absolution, being itself the punishment that exactly fits the crime ” 

(p. 75). Nor does he think it desirable in itself that 4 bad man 
should suffer pain unless the man himself regards it as pain inflicted 
as punishment (p. 100), though no doubt he would think it less bad 
that a bad man should suffer the pain than that a good man should. 
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His, very moderate, form of the retributive theory is supported by 
him by the analogy of reward. 

In dealing with the different types of good (ch. vii) Carritt insists 
on the supremacy of the moral goodness shown in doing what a 
man thinks he ought, though he would rather do something different. 
He goes so far as to suggest that, though a “holy will” would 
through a long period have more value than a moral will, a particular 
action of this kind may have more value than could belong to any 
single action of the holy will (p. 84), a view which, though put 
forward by Carritt as a sort of compromise compared to one still more 
extreme, is very difficult to credit, since it would lead to the con- 
clusion that many actions of men have more intrinsic value than 
any of God. Incidentally, I think Kant’s answer to the question 
would be that, since we have not got holy wills and therefore do not 
know what they are like, we can well suppose that the supreme 
value, which for us appears in a way that involves at least potential 
(he probably does not mean to say “ actual’’) moral conflict, would 
appear in a holy will in a different form, but one superior still, though 
not understandable by us. I am glad to see that Carritt denies the 
incommensurability of different values. It certainly seems to me 
quite impossible to believe it to be a worse thing that I should un- 
justifiably get cross this morning knowing that it was wrong than 
that all human beings should lose all pleasure for the rest of their 
lives, even if this loss did not in the least affect their moral char- 
acter for the worse. While influenced by such considerations, 
Carritt also brings the formal objection that to say that two things 
are incommensurable really implies that they do not both possess 
the quality in respect of which the incommensurability is asserted. 
And Ross, who maintained incommensurability, has ended by saying 
that pleasure and moral goodness were good only in different senses 
of the word. But though there are some senses of good, e.g. admir- 
able, in which they are not both “good”’, pleasure and moral 
goodness are surely both good in the sense that they are both rational 
objects of pursuit for their own sake? Carritt gives no indication 
what he would say to Ross’s distinction between different senses of 
“good”. Carritt raises some doubts as to whether pleasure is a 
good, which seems very paradoxical at first sight (ch. viii). His 
reason is that, if pleasure as such were good, it would follow that 
there could be no intrinsically bad pleasures and that the retributive 
view of punishment was false. He then suggests the view that 
“the value of pleasure varies directly with the value of the states 
or activities which occasion it’, but finally rejects this view on the 
ground that we find a great value in the enjoyment of, e.g., children, 
though the activities which occasion it are not intrinsically good 
apart from the pleasure. He also accepts in a later chapter (x) the 
view that, other things being equal, we are under an obligation to 
further our own happiness. This has been more widely denied, and 
it would be questioned whether it was ever the usual common- 
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sense view; but Carritt says that, if it is an illusion, “I know of 
no illusion in the moral sphere which, to judge from ordinary language, 
isso common ”’ (p. 114). There is a very interesting short discussion 
in the same chapter of the question whether it can be a duty to 
sacrifice one’s own greater to another’s lesser pleasure. 

In his account of the different types of obligation (ch. ix) Carritt 
makes the usual distinctions between obligations of distributive 
justice, of retributive justice, of improvement, and of beneficence. 
It should be remembered that “ obligation” is used by Carritt to 
mean what Ross calls a prima facie duty. By the obligation of 
“retributive” justice he means, not retributive punishment—he 
doubts whether it is a duty to punish, except, I suppose, in so far as 
that comes under the duty of improvement or of beneficence—but 
mainly the obligations of promise-keeping, gratitude, reparation for 
harm done, and fair reward, as well as the duty to make special 
efforts to increase the happiness of the good rather than of the evil. 
He points out an additional alleged obligation which he calls “ playing 
the game’, z.e. the obligation not to do what would produce dis- 
astrous effects if everybody did it, even where the effects of my doing 
it are negligible or rather beneficial. This puzzles him, since in 
some cases we feel the obligation and in others not, and he advances 
no solution. Certainly those who insisted on the point have, as far 
as I know, given no adequate account of what it is that determines 
when we are to act on the principle and when not. He also leaves 
it an open question whether non-interference with the freedom of 
others is an ultimate obligation or derivative from the obligation of 
beneficence. In regard to promises he puts forward the interesting 
view that “I promise ”’ is a statement which cannot be false, since to 
promise does really put one under an obligation, even if there is no 
intention to keep the promise (p. 102). This at first sight suggests 
the odd conclusion that an obligation can follow analytically merely 
from the meaning of words, but no doubt Carritt would admit that 
the proposition that I put myself under an obligation by saying to 
the beneficiary that I am going to be under one is synthetic, though 
the proposition that, if I have promised (put myself under an obli- 
gation), I am under an obligation to keep the promise, is analytic. 
But suppose I say that I make a promise to myself to do something . 
Carritt holds (reasonably enough) that promises to oneself are not 
binding as such, but if so, it would seem that either there can be a 
promise which there is no obligation to fulfil and obligation is there- 
fore not included in the meaning of “ promise” or I can say “I 
promise” falsely. But perhaps Carritt could escape this objection 
by replying that to say “ I make a promise to myself” is not to use 
“ promise ” in the right sense, or at least the sense about which moral 
philosophers are talking in this context, or that the sentence is not 
false but meaningless. 

After a chapter which raises various very interesting points of 
detail about the relation of desire to good and obligation Carritt 
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passes on to the question of freedom (ch. xii), where he comes down 
definitely on the side of indeterminism. The ethical case for this 
is very well stated, but there is no attempt to reply to the determinist 
‘ counter-objection that, in so far as my actions do not spring from 
my nature, I cannot be responsible for them. There are two points 
of psychology which I think call for criticism. Carritt assumes that 
the determinist must hold that action is always determined by the 
strongest desire. But “strongest desire” is ambiguous. If it 
means the desire which prevails, it is obvious that action is always 
determined by it, but then is this more than a tautology? If it 
means, as it usually does, the desire which is felt most strongly, is 
the determinist bound to hold that the strongest desire will always 
prevail? Which desire prevails will on his view no doubt de deter- 
_ mined by some causal law or laws, but how does he know that there 
is a causal law according to which the causal efficacy of desires will 
always be in proportion to their felt strength ? If some third sense 
of ‘‘ strongest desire” is meant, it should have been explained here. 
Secondly, granted (as seems to me obvious empirically) that action 
against the strongest desire in the second sense occurs, is Carritt 
right in holding that it can only occur in cases where the action is 
believed to be a duty? I think not: it seems to me that a man 
planning a revolting crime might well at certain points in the pro- 
ceedings shrink from going further and then force himself on by an 
effort of will against his fears of detection, or even against his better 
nature, when at the moment he felt the desire to abstain more 
strongly than the desire to continue on his course. The main issue 
does not necessarily turn on these points, but a different view from 
Carritt’s on the first at any rate would certainly weaken the case 
against determinism. It is obvious both that we do sometimes act 
against the desire felt most strongly and that no theory which does 
not admit this as a possibility can do justice to ethics, therefore it is 
an extremely serious objection to determinism if the latter entails 
that this can never occur; and I think this particular objection at 
least falls to the ground. 

In the next chapter, misleadingly headed “ Summary ”’, Carritt 
discusses mainly the difficulty which he, for some reason not stated, 
regards as ‘“‘the most fundamental of moral theory ”’, i.e. why do 
we say that animals, infants, and some madmen have no obligations ! 

As I have said, the treatment of political philosophy is very brief, 
so that the title of the book is almost a misnomer ; but what is said 
is very good. Here the views expressed will be much less disputed, 
at least by philosophers in this part of the world. The section 
consists of three chapters, one on “ Morals and Politics’, which is 
chiefly concerned with the basis of political obligation and with 
democracy ; one on “ The Rights of Man”’, which should be read 
together with an earlier chapter (vi) on “ Natural Rights”; anda 
very short one on “ International Relations”. Carritt insists as 


against the doctrine of a super-moral State that politics is a branch 
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of applied ethics (pp. 142-145). His views as to political obligation 
may be summed up in the following sentence: “ The obligation to 
obedience needs no general will and no contract ; it can be analysed 
entirely in terms of obligations to our fellow men, and it covers all 
‘those obligations, not any one only” (p. 148). Democracy is com- 
mended not as an end-in-itself but as the most likely device to 
secure good government, the representative system being a sort of 
retrievable trial-and-error method to appoint good rulers (pp. 150- 
153). The doctrine of natural rights is valued both as a protest 
against the doctrine that all rights are derived from the state or from 
the government and against a utilitarianism which made happiness 
the only end and ignored justice, but the so-called rights are only 
“claims ”’, 7.e. grounds of what Ross would call prima facie duties, 
and must not be regarded as absolute (chs. vi, xv). This, however, 
hardly applies to what Carritt takes as the most fundamental right, 
equality of consideration, though it obviously does apply to the next 
most fundamental, liberty. In general his treatment must be re- 
garded as very sound, though all too brief. The only point to which 
I should take serious objection is his suggestion that utilitarianism 
should lead logically to totalitarianism (p. 145). Surely there are 
good reasons of a quite utilitarian type against the totalitarian state ? 
Of democracy I should take a slightly less purely utilitarian view 
than Carritt does and lay slightly more stress on its effects on the 
character of the citizens, without claiming that they had an absolute 
natural right to it or that it should be instituted everywhere whether 
the people were ready for it or not, and I should point out that there 
is a certain incorrectness about defining democracy as the rule of the 
majority, as on page 150, because in practice the opposition does 
also influence the measures that are passed, just because those 
responsible have in mind the possibility that the opposition may 
become the government. But these are differences, less of substance, 
than of emphasis. It is a pity that the book has no index. 


A. C. Ewina. 


The Categorical Imperative: a study in Kant’s Moral Philosophy. 
By H. J. Paton. London: Hutchinson’s University Library. 
Pp. 283. 21s. net. 


Durine his tenure of the Chair of Logic and Metaphysics at Glasgow 
Professor Paton produced his work on the first half of Kant’s Kritik 
of Pure Reason, and, when he was appointed Whyte’s! Professor of 
Moral Philosophy at Oxford, it was natural that he should devote 
his studies to Kant’s ethical writings and produce a somewhat 
similar (though shorter) work upon one of them. The present work 
takes as its ‘text’ the Groundwork. It is not a commentary in the 


1The spelling ‘ White’s ’ on the title-page is, I presume, a printer’s error. 
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strict sense of the term, nor again is it a free discussion of the problems 
of interpretation and criticism such as we get in Messer’s book upon 
Kant’s ethics, but something between the two ; it is more tied down 
to a single text than Messer’s book is. It follows the argument of 
the Groundwork and discusses it in a series of 26 chapters. Some of 
these are quite short, but since in all they cover some 260 pp., whereas 
the original (in Rosenkranz’s ed. or in Abbott’s trans.) covers only 
100 pp., an impression of diffuseness is produced which is perhaps 
unfair, since Paton keeps closely to the topics of Kant’s argument. 
The 26 chapters are divided into 4 books, but the titles of these in 
some cases, e.g., ‘The Approach to the Categorical Imperative’ and 
‘ The Background of the Categorical Imperative ’ are as unilluminat- 
ing as Kant’s own titles for the main divisions of the Groundwork, 
while the title of Book IV, ‘ Justification of the Categorical Impera- 
tive’ may be actually misleading. 

Paton spends very little time on Kant’s critics, and hardly mentions 
at all any individual critics. One can readily see this by a glance at 
the Index of Proper Names; it is not lengthy, and it would have 
been even shorter if all those names had been omitted which have no 
business to be there, such as the names of quite unphilosophic 
persons who happen to have been mentioned in a casual illustration, 
e.g., Harry Vardon and Bobby Jones, the names of persons who have 
read the proof-sheets of the book, and.some others, e.g., though the 
name of Francis I occurs in a well-known illustration used by Kant 
himself, this hardly entitles the name of that monarch to a place ; 
‘brother’ Charles is omitted. One short chapter dealing with 
criticisms is entitled ‘ Misunderstandings’; and I agree with Paton 
in thinking that much of the conventional criticism, e.g. of Kant’s 
alleged formalism and asceticism, is due to mistaken interpretation. 
He refers briefly and rather inadequately (p. 30) to Hegel’s criticism, 
but it is not clear whether he has seen its real source and importance. 
This lies, it seems to me, in a profound difference between the respec- 
tive philosophies of the two thinkers. Hegel had no liking for 
dualisms, and Kant’s philosophy was full of dualisms: not only the 
fundamental dualism of phenomena and noumena, but also the 
dualisms of form and matter, reason and desire, duty and inclination, 
ought and is. But more important than all these was the fact that 
Kant shared the individualism of early modern ethics: he tried to 
explain morality in terms of the moral consciousness of the individual. 
Hegel was more familiar than Kant with the writings of the great 
Greek moralists and understood them better ; he was fully aware of 
the truth expressed in the great dictum of Aristotle that the oA, 
the organised community, in relation to the individual, is ¢voe 
mpotepov. Consequently Hegel had a very different view of ethics: 
we have only to put the Philosophie des Rechts alongside the KPV 
to see this. 

Is the Groundwork the best book to use as a ‘ text’ for the ex- 
position of Kant’s ethics? There are, no doubt, arguments both 
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for and against. The Groundwork is probably the best known of 
Kant’s ethical writings; it is perhaps supposed to be easier and 
more popular than the others ; it is short (but also limited in scope) 
compared with the KPV. The KPV is much longer; in some 
parts the reader is irritated by Kant’s old faults of repetition and 
‘Systematik’. But the first 25 or 30 pages of the Analytik contain 
what (in my opinion) is far the best and most compact statement of 
Kant’s ethics, and is in fact one of the best pieces of philosophical 
exposition and argument he ever wrote. I am inclined to think, 
moreover, that, when Kant wrote the Groundwork he was still 
struggling with the problem of obligation and finding himself unable 
to attain any satisfactory solution; but when he wrote the KPV 
his views had become clearer and more decided. 

In view of the character of Paton’s book, I think it will be best to” 
discuss first two main topics in regard to which I find myself in 
disagreement with him—the Categorical Imperative itself and 
Freedom—and then to notice much-more briefly a selection of minor 
matters. 

I. Schopenhauer objected that a ‘categorical imperative’, an 
‘unbedingtes Soll,’ was a contradiction in terms. He regarded the 
unconditional law as taken over from the traditional theology, and 
thought that it implied the sanction of rewards and punishments. 
Such an implication would, of course, amount to heteronomy, and 
is entirely opposed to Kant’s own view. 

But the objection can be stated in a purely logical way. Necessity, 
we are told by the logician, is hypothetical (e.g. Bradley, Logic (2nd 
Kd.) I, p. 201). “‘ For logic what is necessary is nothing beyond a 
logical consequence. Necessity is here the force which compels us to 
go to a conclusion if we start from premises ”’ (p. 200). The kind of 
reply that may be made from the Kantian side is very well put in 
the following passage (from L. Nelson). “ Als héchstes Prinzip prak- 
tischer Gesetze kann das Sittengesetz keinen héheren Grund seiner 
Verbindlichkeit haben. Der Grund der Verbindlichkeit eines 
Gebotes kann naimlich immer nur in einem anderen Gebote liegen, 
das uns die Befolgung des ersten zur Pflicht macht. Fir das 
praktische Gesetz selbst einem Grund der Verbindlichkeit anzugeben, 
ist daher unméglich.”” But what is wanted is, not another Gebot, 
but some explanation that will make us understand how the moral 
law is not a mere command imposed from without. Paton seems 
inclined to take a similar line (to Nelson’s) in defence of Kant. He ~ 
says (p. 203) “it is surely inconceivable that the moral law could be 
justified by anything other than itself”, and asks (p. 245) ’* May 
we not have direct insight into the principle of autonomy itself ? 
And is not this really assumed by Kant’s argument ?”’ Now Kant 
certainly calls (in KPV) the consciousness of the Grundgesetz a 
Factum der Vernunft. But it seems to me that the way in which 
the notion of autonomy is brought home to us is by our having to 
reject heteronomy, and everything then depends upon the meaning 
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of heteronomy. If it means any way of forcing the moral law upon 
us by means of threats or of persuading us by means of non-moral 
inducements, then a moral agent must react against it, and refuse 
to recognise such a procedure as establishing any ground of obliga- 
tion. If, however, there is some ground of obligation which the 
moral agent can freely accept, the case is altered. 

Paton says (p. 250) “ Those who ask why we should do our duty 

. . are asking what is the condition under which we should obey 
an unconditioned imperative’. But who would ever ask such a 
self-contradictory question as: Why ought we to do what we ought 
to do? I do not know what people Paton has in view, but pre- 
sumably what they mean to say is, “ You tell us that so and so is 
our duty, but what makes it our duty ?”’ In their own way they 
‘are asking the very question that puzzled Kant, How is a categorical 
imperative possible? As Paton says, to ask such questions is “ to 
deny that there can be an unconditioned imperative”. Just so— 
but we need not be “ assuming that we should do our duty only if 
we want something else, such as happiness in this world or the next ”. 
As Kant himself admits in the last sentence of the Groundwork !— 
with what Paton thinks to be “a rather unnecessary appearance of 
paradox— we do not comprehend the unconditioned necessity of the 
moral imperative, though ” [he adds] “ we comprehend its incom- 
prehensibility ”. The fact is that, for all Kant has to say, we com- 
prehend neither the one nor the other. For all his loose talk about 
a deduction Kant has failed to show how the categorical imperative 
is possible. And it was his own individualism that put an insuper- 
able barrier in the way. It is impossible to see why the individual 
should impose a law upon himself, when he alone is concerned. 

It is interesting to observe how Green, who was no individualist, 
though he was, of course, much influenced by Kant, failed, as Kant 
did, to give a satisfactory account of obligation, and failed because 
he wanted to assert unconditional rules or an unconditional impera- 
tive of conduct, before he had shown that the self is social and the 
good common. Yet he had defined the good as the object of desire. 
True, he refers the self-imposition of unconditional rules to desire 
for an end “ which is desired because conceived as absolutely desir- 
able”. But it is to be feared that ‘desirable’ does here mean 
‘ ought to be desired ’ and merely introduces the categorical imperative 
again in a slightly disguised form. 

It is impossible to understand why an individual should say to 
himself that he ought to desire something that he in fact does not 
desire. X may say to Y that he ought to desire something—though 
the expression is rather pointless, since a desire is not an action— 
but X would then say so out of his superior knowledge or experience 
of the desirability of the thing. But Y would not say so to himself. 

I pass now to the question of the use of the categorical imperative 
as a criterion or test. Kant’s ethics, as his recent German followers 


1 Paton has the passage in view here. 
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like to emphasise, is a Gesinnungsethik not an Erfolgsethik, or as 
we put the contrast (perhaps rather loosely) an ethics that lays 
stress upon motives (the word ‘ motive’ is ambiguous) as contrasted 
with a utilitarian ethics of consequences. Now this character of 
Kant’s ethics is well-known, and is noticed by Paton in ch. iv. But 
I am not sure that its bearing upon the interpretation of the cate- 
gorical imperative is sufficiently realised. What Kant wanted to 
test by means of his categorical imperative was what is called 
Subjective Rightness—the agent’s belief that an action he proposes 
to do is right. Kant seems to have thought that if we could only 
secure complete sincerity on the agent’s part and banish all personal 
bias, the agent would not have much difficulty in determining the 
right course of action. Now the categorical imperative calls for 
such sincerity, for it asks the agent if he would be willing that every 
other person should act in the same way in the same circumstances. 
In other words, it calls upon the agent to decide on principle and 
not on personal grounds. If the test is fairly applied, it will in fact 
secure the thing Kant is mainly interested in, viz. the Subjective 
Rightness of the action. But it will not necessarily secure the 
Objective Rightness! of the action. A good example is supplied 
by the case of the conscientious objector in the world wars. To 
the great bulk of the community these wars were for us right, but 
the C.O. insisted on his own refusal to fight. A particular C.O. 
might be quite sincere, but in the judgment of the majority of his 
fellow-countrymen he was objectively wrong. Kant does not seem 
to have reckoned with a situation of this kind. 

II. In the second chapter of Book IV (ch. xx, p. 207) Paton starts 
by saying “In the discussion of freedom Kant’s work is that of a 
pioneer.”. This seems to me an odd statement. To go no further 
back, what about the discussions in Hume’s Inquiry concerning 
Human Understanding, which Kant is supposed to have read ? 
The passage quoted continues: “ The Greeks never really came to 
grips with the subject and did little to carry it beyond limited 
questions of legal responsibility. In medieval philosophy there was 
areal advance, but the problem was considered in theological terms. 
... Kant separated the problem of freedom from its legal and theo- 
logical setting and asked simply how freedom can be compatible 
with the causal law which prevails through nature”. To me the 
discussions in Ethics III, i-v seem masterly (and Aristotle also 
discussed dxpacia), and it was surely a merit, not a defect, that 
Aristotle connected his discussions closely with ‘legal’ questions of 
responsibility. If the medieval philosophers are put aside as having 
considered the problem in theological terms, surely Kant deserves 
no applause for having considered it in metaphysical terms. We 
see the dangers of this metaphysical treatment when Kant says that 
if there is a contradiction between freedom and the necessity of 


1 Paulsen uses the distinction in this way in his book on Kant in From- 
mann’s “‘ Klassiker der Philosophie.” 
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nature it is freedom that must be given up (Rosenkranz, 90-1); 
Paton repeats this (p. 266) without any warning to the reader of its 
one-sidedness. 

Paton seems anxious to make out the best case he can for Kant, 
and, since I have to criticise this case, I had perhaps better state at 
once what seems to me the fundamental difficulty of Kant’s view. 

Kant extends the domain of natural law to include mind as well 
as nature. As Paton says, “ The necessity of nature [according to 
Kant] is not confined to inorganic objects. [One of the higher 
animals may be] moved by ideas, but it falls under the mechanism 
of nature which may cover psychological as well as purely physical 
laws (209-10). . . . It must never be forgotten that on Kant’s view 
the whole succession of events in inner sense . . . is as much governed 
by natural necessity as is the movement of stocks and stones” 
(210). In the KPV Kant takes the example of a theft (which, of 
course, in respect both of the outward action and the inner motive 
must, according to him, fall under natural necessity) and asks: 
“How can a man be called quite free at the same moment, and 
with respect to the same action, in which he is subject to an inevit- 
able physical necessity ? ’’ (Abbott, 189). 

The answer, of course, must be: He cannot, the assertion of both 
would be’a mere contradiction. And no distinction between 
phenomenon and noumenon is of any use, for it is the phenomenal 
action with which the question is concerned. Thus any attempt to 
make out a case for Kant must needs fail. 

Paton soon runs up against difficulties. Is the only freedom moral 
(or autonomous) freedom? Or is there a freedom with which the 
good man and the bad man alike are free (the freedom called by 
Sidgwick ‘ neutral’)? Paton urges that Kant believed in this 
neutral freedom. But the question is, not what Kant’s private 
opinions were, but whether his opinions as expressed in the Ground- 
work were consistent. Paton tells us that Kant seems to have 
thought that the power in a rational being of choosing to act against 
the law is unintelligible (214). But why should Kant have thought 
so? In a rational being influenced by non-moral inducements a 
heteronomous action is precisely the action that can be explained, it 
conforms to that very Bestimmung nach Naturgesetzen which makes 
explanation possible, and beyond which all explanation ceases 
(Rosenkranz, 95). Paton tries, in defence of Kant, to use a distine- 
tion between the point of view of the observer and that of the agent; 
but the obvious answer is that one of the points of view must be 
deceptive. Again, Paton suggests that Kant, whether consciously 
or not, is using ‘ heteronomy ’ in two senses (214-5), but there seems to 
be no evidence for this, and it would only mean another inconsistency. 

The last chapter is entitled ‘The Defence of Freedom ’, and pre- 
sumably contains Paton’s final views on the subject, but it seems to 

make no real advance. He recurs to the two standpoints and says 
(after Kant) in several places that, when we regard ourselves from 
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these different standpoints, “ the supposed contradiction disappears ” 
(267 cf. 273). But the supposed solution is merely verbal. Paton 
himself insists later (275) that “there are not two actions, one 
temporal and the other timeless; there is only one action which 
has both temporal and timeless aspects’”’. But it is no use to say 
that man is timelessly or noumenally free to be good, if he remains 
phenomenally bad ; it is his phenomenal freedom not to be bad that 
is all-important. The two standpoints, even if they are accepted in 
Kant’s own sense, are a mere evasion of the contradiction. To make 
the two standpoints of any effect we must say that one of them 
gives a wrong view. We see the contradiction with a fundamental 
ethical view of Kant himself, in which we may be involved, when 
we find Paton warning us (276) that “ although from one point of 
view all actions are free, we must not forget that from another 
point of view all actions—moral and immoral alike—are determined ”. 
To say that a moral or autonomous action is determined or unfree 
may be possible according to the KRV, but it is in direct contradic- 
tion with Kant’s fully considered ethical doctrine. In the KPV 
§ 5 Kant says that a will which is determined by the mere form of 
law must be thought of “als ginzlich unabhingig von dem Natur- 
gesetz der Erscheinungen”’. So we see once more that, if we assert 
both freedom and necessity of the same action, one of our assertions 
must be false. 

The source of all the trouble lies, as I said above, in Kant’s deter- 
ministic psychology, in his inclusion of psychology in natural science. 
The true way to deal with the crux is to reject this doctrine. Of 
course we do not thereby get rid of all difficulties, and we are ulti- 
mately involved in the problem of mind and body. But at least we 
postpone the difficulties and alter their character. The whole 
subject is well-illustrated by Green’s discussion (in Prolegomena) of 
‘The Freedom of Man as Intelligence’; certainly on this subject 
Green is in advance of Kant.1 

In what follows I have made a selection from passages I had 
marked, and comment upon them briefly. They are of less import- 
ance than the two main topics, but each has an interest of its own. 

1. In Pref. (p. 16) Paton says: “for Kant the supreme principle 
of morality is something higher even than the categorical impera- 
tive”. There are other passages of similar tendency. The difficulty 
they may cause to the reader is obvious. How could Kant think 
that anything was higher than what he himself calls the Grund- 
gesetz of the Practical Reason and the oberstes Princip der Moralitit ? 
‘And what again does Paton mean by saying that for Kant “ goodness. 
is fundamental ” (45) “ more fundamental than obligation ” (116) 
and that “obligation is derivative and goodness original” (164) ? 


1 There is a curious passage in the Groundwork (Rosenkranz’s ed. and 
Abbotts tr. p.81) in which Kant seems to speak of intellectual freedom, but 
it does not lead to any alteration of his psychological view. Paton comments 
on it p. 218 §3. , 
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Goodness for Kant consisted in obedience to the moral law, to duty. 
How then could it be more fundamental than that in terms of which 
it was explained ? What Paton seems to have in view is that obliga- 
tion implies ‘ human frailty’, while goodness may exist in a being 
not subject to human temptations. But ethics after all is concerned 
with human goodness, and this certainly implies duty. On page 177 
Paton says that “an absolutely good will” is the “fundamental 
basis of [Kant’s] whole moral philosophy”. Kant does, of course, 
start the Groundwork with a proposition about the good will, but I 
should not, for the reason already indicated, describe the notion as 
the “ fundamental basis of Kant’s whole moral philosophy ”. 

2. On page 51 Paton says “a good man .. . has the right, as 
Kant always holds, to seek his happiness in his own individual way, 
so long as this is not in conflict with duty”. I have no wish to 
discuss this statement or other such statements at length, but I may 
perhaps suggest my doubts about them, if I say that I think a strict 
Kantian would not altogether like them. Kant himself insists on 
the vagueness of the meaning of happiness and the difficulty of 
determining how it is to be secured; and he regards self-love or 
the pursuit of private happiness as an anti-moral principle.’ One is 
reminded of the attempt to fasten self-love on Butler as if in his 
view it almest rivalled conscience. The bishop was willing, no doubt, 
to think that a man might easily do worse than be guided by cool 
self-love, but he would hardly have preached a doctrine of self-love 
from a Christian pulpit. : 

3. On page 95 Paton proposes to qualify Kant’s distinction of 
imperatives, but in the opposite direction to that suggested above ; 
he wants to argue (though he qualifies his statements again) that 
the general principles of skill and self-love are not conditioned by 


particular human desires, though their applications are so condi-. 


tioned. “So far both principles seem to have an unconditioned 
character, and to have it in virtue of being objective principles.” 
I do not understand this contention. Surely the principle is dis- 
tinguished from its application merely as the blank form ‘If you 
want X you must do Y ’, in which the X and Y are then filled up. 
But, like Sidgwick, Paton apparently wants to maintain the object- 
ivity even of the hypothetical imperative. Sidgwick’s ground seems 
to be that the hypothetical imperative does after all appeal to our 
reasonableness ; but he seems to me to answer himself when (Methods, 
p- 37) he states an objector’s argument as follows: “ Adoption of an 
end means the preponderance of a desire for it, and if aversion to 
the indispensable means causes them not to be adopted although 


1 Paton (p. 95) says : “ Certainly on Kant’s view the general principle [of 
self-love] is not opposed to morality”. But certainly on Kant’s view in 
the KPV this is quite wrong. Kant’s own words (Rosenkranz p.147) are: 
“‘Das gerade Widerspiel des Princips der Sittlichkeit ist : wenn das der 
eigenen Gliickseligkeit zum Bestimmungsgrunde des Willens gemacht 
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recognised as indispensable, the desire for the end is not prepon- 
derant, and it ceases to be adopted ”’. 

4, On page 121 Paton says: “ Kant was the first to make the 
distinction between analytic and synthetic propositions”. Kant 
may have been the first to state the distinction in these terms, but 
he himself in the Prolegomena acknowledges that he found a hint of 
the distinction in Locke’s Essay ; and he might have found more if 
he had noticed Locke’s contrast between ‘ trifling ’ and ‘instructive’ 
propositions, and in particular his example of a mathematical 
proposition which is ‘“‘a necessary consequence of [the] precise 
complex idea [of a triangle] but not contained in it”, and which 
gives “instructive real knowledge ”’, and thus exemplifies, as Fraser 
remarks, Kant’s synthetic a priori judgments. 

5. The whole of Book III (70 pp.) is devoted to the various 
formule of the categorical imperative given by Kant. To give so 
much space to them seems to me to suggest an exaggerated view of 
their separate importance. It is significant that no such stress is 
laid upon them in the KPV, and that even in the Groundwork Kant 
expresses a distinct preference for the original formula. There is a 
danger in the case of the other formule of reading into Kant what 
is not really there, as Paton seems to me to do, when he says (p. 175) : 
“Formula IT [Humanity as end] marks a real step forward in bidding 
us consider individual persons as wholes. It must, however, be 
itself inadequate, unless we consider the individual agent more 
explicitly as a member of society. This Kant proceeds to do in 
Formula IlJa [Kingdom of Ends]”. Again he says (p. 130): “In 
the Critique of Practical Reason it is Formula III, and not Formula I, 
which takes pride of place”’. I confess I see no more than a verbal 
difference between them. 

6. The same danger seems to me to be illustrated in various pas- 
sages in chapter xv where Paton is speaking of the reference to a 
Law of Nature in connexion with the categorical imperative. Indeed, 
I have difficulty sometimes in understanding what is meant, 
“Kant ”, we are told (p. 149), “is not concerned with causal laws. 
.. . In every case he appeals to teleological considerations; and 
there is no possibility of even beginning to understand his doctrine, 
unless we realise that the laws of nature he has in mind are not 
causal, but teleological”. Kant, I think, brings in the reference to 
a Law of Nature simply for the sake of emphasising the universality 
of such a law. Moral maxims, if sound, can be willed to be as 
universally observed. Why the contrast of causal and teleological 
laws should be brought in, and indeed what exactly a teleological 
aw is, I do not know. In the same chapter Paton frequently usesl 
such phrases as ‘ the systematic harmony of human purposes’, and 
tells us that Kant “is putting forward the doctrine that the ideal 
coherence of human wills and human purposes is the test or criterion, 
but not the essence, of moral action. This is why the moral law 
must be distinguished from the law of nature” (p. 151). I do not 
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understand this, but I must be content to say that I question whether 
these things were really in Kant’s mind at all. 

7. Paton contends that “ Kant’s ethics . . . is not based on his 

metaphysics: it would be truer to say that his metaphysics . . . 
is based primarily on his ethics” (p. 255). The meaning of ‘ based 
on’ is perhaps not clear. The question at issue will be clearer if we 
put it in this form, Does Kant’s ethics use notions borrowed from his 
metaphysics? Now it certainly does. The distinction of Pheno- 
menon and Noumenon was stated and used in the KRV years before 
the Groundwork was written ; it was borrowed and used in the Ground- 
work. Kant’s ethics is therefore not ‘“‘ independent of his meta- 
physics ” (p. 277). 
It is interesting to compare here again very briefly the views of 
Kant and Green. . Green was aware that he had to combat the notion 
of a “ physical [or quasi-physical] science of ethics”’, 1.e. an ethics 
based on that naturalistic psychology which Kant accepted in 
principle. And he does combat it in Book II of his Prolegomena to 
Ethics. But being afraid that he would be suspected of theological 
or reactionary sympathies, as in fact he was (cf. Mark Pattison’s 
Memoirs, pp. 166-7) he thought to obtain a less prejudiced hearing 
by starting with “the metaphysics of knowledge”. The whole of 
Books I and II, then, are taken up with discussions which are strictly 
preliminary to, and designed to secure an unprejudiced hearing for, 
his ethics (though the editor, A. C. Bradley, unfortunately speaks 
of them as its “ scientific basis”). Thus it is strictly true to say 
in Green’s case, that his ethics was independent of his metaphysics, 
while in Kant’s case it is not true. 

I have rather avoided passages in which Paton introduces material 
from Kant’s theoretical philosophy to elucidate the ethics. I am 
inclined to doubt whether the reader will be much helped by these 
passages, and, if he is not, they would be better away, as they may 
distract him from his primary task of understanding the ethical 
book itself. 

The great merit of Paton’s book is that it sets aside altogether the 
conventional criticisms of Kant’s ethics and calls upon the reader to 
study Kant’s own statements. References to the Groundwork in 
the footnotes of every page show the reader the relevant pages to 
study, and the book itself provides him with ample material to 
consider in connexion with each topic. Frequent: references are 
given, as is natural, to the KPV, and occasional references are also 
given to the Metaphysik d. Sitten. The reader should perhaps have 
been warned that the latter work belonged to a time when Kant was 
beginning to feel that his strength and powers were failing him. 
How far this impairs the authority of the work I do not know. It 
should be added that Paton promises (or hopes to publish later) 
“a fresh translation of the Groundwork with a few explanatory notes 
where the meaning is obscure ” (Pref., p. 16).—H. Barker. 


1 This title, it should be observed, was his own. 
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Thinking and Meaning. Inaugural Lecture by A. J. AyER, Grote 
Professor of the Philosophy of Mind and Logic, University College, 
London. London: H. K. Lewis & Co. Pp. 28. 2s. 6d. 


Any new writing by Professor Ayer is sure of a welcome among 
philosophers and this lecture deserves it. The type of view he re- 
presents tends otherwise to be hidden in secret archives or conclaves 
or under shrouds of symbols. Ayer alone gives the ordinary student 
a chance to look behind these veils. 

In this lecture Ayer examines a “ widely current view ”’ of what is 
happening when a man thinks. This view would identify five 
constituent factors: (1) a self or mind, (2) an instrument of thought 
(the mind, a special mental faculty, or the brain), (3) an act of thought, 
(4) a medium of thought (words or images), (5) an object of thought 
(a fact of proposition). It would be impossible to summarize here 
the arguments already packed, with no word to spare, in Ayer’s 
twenty-eight pages. I shall state baldly his conclusions and then 
indicate what seem to me the growing points in his theory. Ayer 
concludes that four out of these five reputed constituents of thinking 
are unnecessary. Analysis removes them entirely. The mind or 
self is not needed, nor is any instrument of thought. The brain 
might possibly be called such an instrument but it is an instrument 
for perception also. It is admitted that there may be mental events ; 
and the mind, conceived of as a class of mental events, is admissible ; 
but mind as a subject or substance is not so. While there may be 
mental events, mental states, or mental dispositions, there are no 
mental acts or at least no mental acts describable as doubtings, 
thinkings, knowings, believings, etc. The medium of thought (words 
or other symbols) stands unshaken. But the object of thought 
must go. Thus what happens when a man thinks is to be analysed 
wholly in terms of the symbols in which he expresses his thought. 
Ayer refuses to distinguish a thought from its expression, and holds 
that if there is more in an occurrence of thinking than the symbols 
concerned (e.g. the “ understanding” or the “ meaning” of these 
symbols) this can, be fully explained as the relation of these symbols 
to other symbols. 

The disappearance of mind or self is as old as Hume. What we 
may reasonably hope is that Ayer’s lecture promises some attempt 
to deal with the peculiarities of this “‘ class’ which does duty for a 
mind. For few of his school have even faced this problem and no 
one since Russell in 1921 has given it full-length treatment. We 
might also hope that this analysis would fit into a wider question— 
the problem of time. The self attacked by Ayer is said to “ underlie ”’, 
to “ contain ’’, and to ‘‘ be distinct from ’’ mental events. It seems 
regrettable that philosophers who owe so much to Cambridge should 
have neglected the careful discussions by Whitehead, McTaggart, 
Johnson, and Broad of the time aspect of experience. Few of them 
would endorse Hume’s analysis of a spatial sense-datum into minima 
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visibilia or coloured points; but most modern Humians, in their 
language at least, seem to imply an endorsement of his analysis of 
time awareness into fleeting successive experiences. If they looked 
into this matter they might find that the self they reject has been 
upheld by no one since Locke and that consequently their refutation 
has not advanced beyond Hume. 

With the rejection of an instrument of thought no one need quarrel. 
This section of the argument seems unanswerable. 

The rejection of mental acts (as constituents in occurrences of 
thinking) seems more doubtful. I thought it might rest on a complete 
rejection of introspection (a rejection Ayer might well have learned 
from Professor Ryle, to whom he dedicates his lecture). But intro- 
spectible mental states, e.g. feelings, are allowed, though with little 
enthusiasm. It is of course true, and well worth emphasis, that 
much of what we mean by “ know”’ or “ believe ’ is dispositional 
and perhaps even that the English usage of these words is wholly 
dispositional. ‘‘ I have known (or believed) X since I was a child” 
does not refer to a recurrent (and still less to an unbroken) intro- 
spectible state or activity. But the crucial question remains. What 
are the actualizationsof this disposition ? Ayer would say “Behaviour 
of various kinds”. The only part of such behaviour which might 
seem to be itself an actualization of knowledge or belief is thinking. 
For while it is probable that the correct, English usage of “‘ know ” or 
“believe ” is dispositional, it is certain that the usage of “ think ”’ is 
not. “I have been thinking about Ayer for the last five minutes”’ does 
describe an occurrence and not a disposition. But this occurrence 
is analysed by Ayer in terms of talking (to myself or others). Most 
people would hold that thinking accompanies talking, and Ayer has 
to distinguish between babbling (mere talking) and talking intelli- 
gently. But the difference is said not to lie in the additién of thought. 
Indeed it does not lie in the occurrence of talking itself at all, but in 
certain hypothetical facts about intelligent talking; that, if asked, 
I could repeat the sentence, or I covld put it in another way, or I 
could explain my evidence for it. Now this seems to me false. 
Intelligent talking or intelligent listening does seem to me to differ 
intrinsically from babbling or hearing noises; and the difference 
seems to lie in the presence of an introspectible mental activity. 
Ayer carefully explains that he does not deal with the objection 
that people have thoughts which they cannot express. We must 
hope that this is a promise, and that when it is kept Ayer will also 
deal with the less extreme case of the man who knows what he wants 
to say but has not found the right words to say it. Ayer says he is 
maintaining the “less radical thesis, that where the thought is 
expressed the expression and the thinking merge into a single process ”. 
It is true that we often sympathize with the girl who was told to think 
before she spoke and who replied “ How can I know what I think 
until I hear what I say ?”’ But what I, and I think most people, 


would represent as an interplay of thought and expression Ayer 
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regards as an occurrence of language alone. “ The thinking is not a 
reduplication of the talking, nor is the understanding a mental act 
accompanying the words.” I do not think the rejection of mental 
acts @ point of basic importance except as leading in to the final issue. 
For a positivist or empiricist can allow introspection as a direct 
experience, or a source of ostensive definitions, or of protocol sentences. 
And the question whether or not introspection occurs seems to be 
itself an empirical question. 

The last point in the lecture is that of principal interest to phil- 
osophers especially to those who have not been able to trace the 
recent developments in logical positivism. For here in a few clear 
and effective pages can be seen the movement of thought by which 
the school has shed its early realist empiricism (which linked it to 
Russell) and has come to identify philosophy with linguistics or 
semantics. It was once supposed that thought must have an object. 
In the case of knowledge this object was a fact. But, since belief 
equally required an object and belief might be false, the object of 
thought in general became the proposition. Philosophy (or logic— 
since all other parts of philosophy were scrapped) was concerned 
with facts and propositions. The early Wittgenstein of the Tractatus 
belongs to this stage.. But now Ayer is as severe on facts and pro- 
positions as he is on minds and universals. Logic has no need of 
such entities. Understanding a sentence does not involve apprehend- 
ing something for which the sentence stands. Meaning is not a 
relation between symbols and some non-symbolic entity. It was 
these misconceptions which brought into philosophy such pseudo- 
entities as ideas, images, universals, propositions and facts. What 
then is the meaning of a given sentence? “ To say what a particular 
sentence means is to give an interpretation of it in terms of other 
symbols.” And this involves ‘“‘ using a language of a higher order 
or a meta-language’”’. One possible objection to this view is that 
it leads to an infinite regress ; and this is important for it is by means 
of the infinite regress argument that Ayer disposes of mental instru- 
ments, of images, of the distinction between thought and expression, 
of intentions, and of universals as factors contributing to the analysis 
of thinking. We might try to avoid the regress by saying that 
apprehending what a sentence means is very different from saying 
what it means. Saying indeed requires a new sentence. But Ayer 
will not have this, for he analyses all thinking or apprehending into 
saying or talking (to oneself or others). And then the regress is 
inevitable. For the second sentence is either a piece of babbling 
like a parrot’s or is understood by the speaker, that is has a meaning 
of which the speaker is aware. But then there must be a third 
sentence in a meta-meta-language. Perhaps the moral should be 
that any analysis of thought or meaning into terms other than itself 
(whether these terms are images, ideas, facts, propositions, uni- 
versals, or symbols) involves an infinite regress. Here is something 
which can only be shown and not described. 
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A second difficulty in the symbolic or semantic definition of meaning 
is one Ayer himself recognizes, and it is the reason why he has not 
followed Carnap into the final reduction of logic (or philosophy) 
to semantics or linguistics. “In the case of a descriptive symbol, 
it is not enough to give its relations to other symbols. I must also 
know what actual occasions would be the proper occasions for its 
use’. Meaning here becomes a relation not to other symbols but 
to actual experience. Yet Ayer seems to hesitate. He says“ If Iam 
to say what meaning the symbol has I must describe the experience 
in question, and this brings us back to the realm of symbols.” So, 
even in the case of a descriptive symbol, “the problem of truth is 
strictly a semantic problem’. Here again the regular identification 
of thinking with talking leads to the self-contradictory statement 
that “so long as we are concerned with the relationship of a pro- 
position ” (presumably he means a sentence) “to the experiences 
which it describes, we remain within the realm of symbols”’. And he 
has just said that only the relation of sentences to experiences they 
describe enables us to break the circle of symbols. It seems that 
Ayer is now half-way between Carnap’s semantic view that the mean- 
ing of a sentence is a sentence in a meta-language and his own original 
positivist view that the meaning of a sentence is the method of its 
verification, which in the case of a descriptive sentence requires a 
reference to something which is not a symbol. He must go back- 
wards or forwards. But unless he goes forward into the realm of 
pure semantics, which reduces all logic to calculus and makes the 
choice of protocol sentences arbitrary, he will have after all to allow 
that fifth factor in the analysis of thought which he proposed to 
exclude—a factor other than the symbols in which thought is ex- 
pressed. “‘ Object of thought ’’ may be a misleading name for it. 
But these “ experiences ”’ fulfil the function which all those discarded 
objects of thought were brought in to fulfil, namely to be something 
other than symbols or sets of symbols which could in the last resort 
make such symbols true or meaningful. 

In conclusion Ayer’s analysis suggests that philosophers have 
been paying too much attention to the use of symbols by speakers. 
I should like Ayer to ask himself what happened to his London 
audience. Was he saying to them, like the vicar at the wedding 
service, “Say after me ‘ We can dispense with mind, etc.’”” When I 
hear Ayer I certainly have an actual experience which is more than 
the hearing of auditory symbols, for I understand what I hear. Iam 
sure this experience is actual not dispositional ; I am sure it does not 
consist in translating the auditory symbols, which for me are Ayer’s 
words, into other sets of symbols. I agree that images, if they occur, 
are irrelevant. I can understand Ayer without them. I agree that 
the view that this added experience is an awareness of facts or pro- 
positions or universals does not adequately explain it. But when 
I say “‘the meaning dawns on me”’ I am sure there is something 
non-linguistic to explain. — 


J. D. Massort. 
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The Individual, the State and World Government. By A. C. Ewrne. New 
York: The Macmillan Company, 1947. Pp. 322. 20s. 


Dr. Ewrnea has undertaken in this book one of the most difficult tasks, 
and certainly not the least useful, which a philosopher can propose to him- 
self; and perhaps he has come as near success as is possible. His aim is, 
by analysis of the vague slogans and generalities about politics current 
among journalists, politicians, and other ‘ plain men’, to show the real 
implications of their thought when it is expressed in precise language. 
The difficulty, of course, consists in the risk or certainty of falling between 
two stools. To the trained philosophical student some of such a book 
must appear trite, and, what is more serious, many of the presuppositions 
and allusions to first principles need clarification and discussion. The 
‘plain man’ on the other hand, anxious for a ready rule of thumb which 
can be applied mechanically to the complexities of life, is apt to grow 
impatient of what seems to him to be logic-chopping and ‘theory’. I 
doubt if the untrained reader will make much of Dr. Ewing’s rather cursory 
distinction between what (following Sir David Ross) he calls prima facie 
obligations and actual duties, or of that between ‘subjective’ and 
‘objective’ duties, especially as the last phrase is used with two quite 
different applications. Indeed it seems as if the failure to work out com- 
pletely the second of these distinctions has involved the argument itself 
in some obscurity. The author more than once emphasises the doctrine 
that neither men nor states can realise their ‘ highest goods’ or ‘ highest 
interests ’ by morally wrong actions, but it is not clear whether the actions 
so described are derelictions of duty as duty is conceived on the objective 
or the subjective or (what I should call) the putative view (called by Pro- 
fessor Broad severally the material, formal and subjective views). And 
this makes a vast difference to the plausibility of the doctrine. Philos- 
ophers indeed may feel that arguments depending on the term ‘ common 
good ’, or indeed on any use of the word ‘ good ’ which covers both interest 
or advantage and goodness, are unacceptable without the further analysis 
which Dr. Ewing has promised in a forthcoming book. 

An interesting characteristic of the book is its eclecticism. Though 
the author admits that the ‘ prima facie duty’ of justice to an individual 
may have to be weighed against an incompatible one of general beneficence, 
he is at constant pains to argue that this or that actual duty can be 
grounded in either—that what is just must generally produce most good 
and that what produces most good is generally just. But whether the 
‘just act’ must ‘ produce good’ in the way of good results (i.e. be ‘ op- 
timific ’, to borrow Professor Broad’s terms) or in the way of being itself . 
intrinsically good (t.e. be ‘ optimising ’) is not made clear. 

None of the above criticism may appeal much to the readers whom Dr. 
Ewing has mainly, and properly enough, in mind; but, without it, I 
doubt if their confusions can be completely eradicated. 

On the other hand such readers may, I think, be unnecessarily deterred 
by the title and opening paragraphs of chapter IV on ‘ The Concept of the 
State ’, since all that they are really being asked to do is to make up their 
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minds as to the usual meaning of the term and to stick to it. Much of the 
remainder of this chapter will arouse new interest in some old philosophical 
controversies. A patient and sympathetic discussion of Bosanquet’s 
theory at least succeeds in showing that he was very inconsistent. 

The author exposes the well-known fallacy of ascribing all the attributes 
cf an imaginary perfect State to all states, but, though he is usually careful 
to avoid the same error in talking of democracies, I think he occasionally 
falls into it. 

But probably for all readers the most valuable chapter will be the last 
and longest on ‘ International Government and the Prevention of War’, 
not so much because these are subjects of the greatest topical and practical 
moment—which has not prevented many books upon them being value- 
less—as because hitherto, in Dr. Ewing’s words, the ‘ discussion, excellent 
as it often is, has been conducted almost wholly by men who are not 
professional philosophers’. Most instructive are the comparisons, from 
this new point of view, between the League of Nations and a World 
—— and between the League of Nations and the United Nations 

ter. 

It is unfortunate, especially considering the readers to whom the book 
is mainly addressed, that a certain clumsiness of syntax occasionally ob- 
scures an argument which in its thought is clear and even convincing. 
As a rule the style is lucid. I only noticed one small misprint, p. 179, 1. 14. 
I myself felt that I had profited by reading the book and that the great 
majority of ‘people intelligently interested in politics would do the same. 

E. F. Carrirt. 


Guvres Philosophiques de Condillac. [Texte établi et présenté par Georges 


le Roi.] Volume I. Paris, Presses Universitaires de France, 1947. 
Pp. xxxvi + 782. Price 1200 fr. 


Tus handsomely produced volume is the first half of a complete edition 
of Condillac philosophical works. It is published under the auspices of a 
very distinguished committee of French scholars, who intend to perform 
the same service for all the chief philosophers of France. The editor, 
Professor Georges le Roi, introduces his subject with a twenty-eight page 
sketch of the life, writings and influence of Condillac, which says almost 
everything that could be said in so short a space, and says it with modesty 
and judgment. The text here printed comprises the Essai sur lorigine des 
connaissances humaines (pp. 1-118), Traité des systémes (pp. 119-217), 
Traité des sensations (pp. 219-319), Extrait raisonné du traité des sen- 
gations (Pp. 321-335), Traité des animaux (pp. 337-379), Lettre [auteur 
des Lettres a un Americain (pp. 381-385), Discours de réception a Vacadémie 
frangaise (pp. 388-393), and Cours d’études pour V instruction du prince de 
Parme (pp. 395-776). Each page contains two columns, which are 
numbered for purposes of reference. Besides Condillac’s own notes, the 
editor has added textual and explanatory notes of his own, which are so 
clearly arranged and so carefully phrased that a reader may take from 
them as much or as little as may serve his immediate purpose. The number 
of misprints, though greater than befits such an edition, is not sufficient 
to offset the advantages of this careful design. Students of French 
philosophy cannot but feel very grateful to Professor Georges le Roi for 
his conscientious labours and for the valuable addition he has made to 
the materials at their disposal. 
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Etienne Bonnot, abbé de Condillac, was without doubt the greatest of 
Locke’s disciples. His sense of style was so good that it enabled him to 
expound the most difficult subjects in language that even a schoolboy can 
understand. His logic was irresistible in criticism, and so sound in con- 
struction that the least inconsistency may be taken as a clue to some 
hidden truth. His psychological insight, though inferior to that of Locke 
and William James, was superior to that of any of his contemporaries, 
including Diderot and Buffon. Converted to empiricism by the writings of 
Locke and Newton, and of their French interpreter, Voltaire, he strove to 
create a science of psychology that had an empirical basis and a logical 
unity comparable to those of the Newtonian physics. Under the influence 
of this false analogy, he produced a system of psychology that was vitiated 
from the very outset by a rigid and dogmatic dualism ; but his principles 
were so simple, his observations so accurate, and his errors so obvious, 
that by it he won for himself a permanent place in the history of psychology. 

Let us begin by noting his errors. In the first place, he was a substan- 
tival dualist, and so fell short of that undogmatic freedom which Locke 
introduced into modern philosophy. He did not see, as Locke did, that 
the task of the psychologist is to supplement, not to rival, the achieve- 
ments of physics. In the second place, he was an associationist. He 
confused the centre of consciousness with what is central in peripheral” 
consciousness to an extent that would shock a modern psychologist. 
The importance of somatic sensations in unifying experience and deter- 
mining the course of association escaped him almost completely. Thirdly, 
he committed himself to the absurd position that visual localisation and 
projection are wholly due to tactual associations—a doctrine that is on 
the right side of popular prejudice, but on the wrong side of scientific 
truth. According to Maine de Biran, his psychology had a fourth great 
defect. It denied the reality of psychic activity. The criticism is just to 
the extent that Condillac had very little idea of the part played by motor 
sensations in the development of perception, although he did have a very 
clear idea of the importance of movement itself in those early stages 
(p. 258a). For the rest, he was entitled to reply that activity was not, in 
his view, a simple idea, and that he had given adequate analyses of two 
of its most important forms—the control of the mind over the revival of 
ideas, and the experience of unrest that precedes undeliberated action 
(pp. 21a-22b, 228a-229b, 233b). 

Condillac’s first work, the Essai sur l’origine des c issances h ines, 
was published in 1746, when he was thirty-one years of age. It expounds 
a strict form of sensationism. All mental operations are explained in 
terms of sensation and attention, by which he understands nothing more 
than clearness, or peripheral centrality. The conative aspect of experience 
is explained in terms of organic needs and satisfactions, which he treats 
as a special class of sensations. The dynamic principles he admits are 
the pleasure-pain principle, retentiveness, and association through con- 
tiguity of attention. By means of these, he explains discernment, com- 
parison, memory, and simple acts of judgment. The higher mental 
functions, like abstract thinking, inference, and volition, are explained by 
the association of mental states with conventional signs. It will be re- 
membered that Locke had at first attempted to treat language as a kind 
of epiphenomenon of ideation, but had in the end devoted a complete 
book to the subject. Condillac corrected this error even more completely. 
He not only reduced the higher mental functions to symbolic processes— 
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an error he corrected in the T'raité des sensations, but he evolved a quasi- 
genetic explanation of their development and misuse. He supposed that 
men had originally expressed their feelings spontaneously by gestures and 
cries, but that in the course of time these were replaced by conventional 
signs, which enabled states of consciousness to be recalled in orderly 
succession, so that their different resemblances and differences could be 
compared and contrasted. This theory not only explains the higher mental 
functions and the control exercised by desire over ideation, but it also 
accounts for the vast accumulation of errors and bad habits, by which 
progress in knowledge is hampered. So long as children learn to speak 
before they have learned to reason, only a very methodical education will 
prevent them linking up words in accordance with grammatical rules before 
they have analysed the ideas for which they stand. This, in his opinion, 
is the commonest source of errors. 

Condillac’s second book, the T'raité des systemes, appeared in 1749. It 
divides systems of thought into three classes, abstract systems, hypotheses, 
and systems based upon observed facts, and the most brilliant part of it is 
a polemic against the abstract systems of Descartes, Malebranche, Leibniz 
Boursier, and Spinoza—systems, in his opinion, that attempt to discover the 
ultimate nature of reality by analysing complex ideas which have not been 
‘validly constructed from simple ideas. Whatever one may think of the 
rest of the book, this part at least is convincing and irrefutable. Like 
Professor Broad, Condillac states the doctrines of his opponents better 
than they themselves had ever succeeded in doing, and he refutes them 
with arguments so obvious that the reader feels ashamed of his original 
credulity. His remarks on the abuse of unverified hypotheses about 
concealed natures are apt, but not cogent, for his idea of an empirical system 
was still a little confused. According to him, an empiricist contents himself 
with observing the facts and relating them to one another, so that the first 
fact provides an explanation of all the others. In the case of the Newtonian 
physics, the first fact is the principle of gravitation, but he admits else- 
where that an empirical system may have more than one principle, and in 
his later writings he draws a clear distinction between facts and explanatory 
hypotheses. Perhaps Newton’s proud words, Hypotheses non fingo. Quic- 
quid enim ex phenomenis non deducitur, hypothesis vocanda est, had made him 
needlessly cautious in his terminology. The salient fact about Newton’s 
physics is, of course, that it enables one to link successive states of a 
gravitational system, and this, no doubt, was what Condillac had in mind 
when he wrote his T'raité des sensations. Just as Newton could deduce the 
position of the moon next Christmas from its position this Christmas, 
once he knew the position, mass, and tangential velocities of the sun, 
moon and earth, so Condillac thought he could under certain conditions 
deduce the future experiences of a mind from any cross-section of its states. 
As the years passed, this genetic ideal became increasingly obvious. It 
inspired him to write the T'raité des sensations, which is perhaps the most 
original psychological treatise that has ever been written, and it induced 
him to spend almost nine years of his life teaching rudiments to Don 
Ferdinand of Parma. 

Condillac’s greatest book, the Traité des sensations, appeared in 1754. 
It was occasioned by a challenge from Diderot to show how his principles 
differed from those of Bishop Berkeley, or, if they did not, how they 
would enable him to explain and justify a belief in the existence of ex- 
ternal, physical objects. Condillac took up the challenge, and after 
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careful discussion with a sympathetic critic, he evolved a genetic ‘seat 
in terms of a statue whose senses were opened up one by one to the reception 
of sensations, until the full concert of sense-experience was achieved. This 
picturesque hypothesis, which was partly, but not wholly, in accordance 
with his scientific principles, made heavy calls on both his introspective 
and his imaginative powers, but Condillac proved fully equal to the 
oceasion. The T'raité des sensations is without doubt the greatest psycho- 
logical work of the century. The oftener it is read, the more profound 
and comprehensive does it seem. 

He begins by supposing that he has at his disposal a statue that he can 
transform at will into a sentient being by opening up any or all of the 
five modalities of sense. The first such transformation supposed is the 
introduction of olfactory sensations. What would be the mental states of 
such a being ? In the first place, its sensations would be manners of being, 
not perceptions. When it smelled a perfume, it would feel itself to be a 
perfume. Secondly, it would be pleased or pained according as the quality 
and intensity of the perfume were agreeable or disagreeable. This pleasure 
or pain would not, however, give rise to desire or aversion, until the capacity 
to remember had been formed. This can be supposed to happen through 
the continuation of attention to a given peifume after the stimulus has 
ceased to act upon the sense organ. When a new and different stimulus 
begins to act, the statue will become partly a perfume, and partly the 
memory of a perfume. The only relation between them at first would be 
a difference in quality and intensity, but when this fact becomes the centre 
of consciousness, a judgment of contrast will be produced. Rapid changes 
will give rise to surprise, which stimulates attention and so increases 
mental activity. As facility in revival increases, the statue will be able 
to remember other perfumes than those which were present immediately 
before. It will tend to recall those which were pleasant, and it will tend 
to pass over the others. The contrast between present pain and past 
pleasure, or between moderate present pleasure and intense past pleasure, 
will give rise to want (besoin). Want will be accompanied by a vivid 
ideation, to which Condillac gives the name imagination. Such experiences 
would have the quality of hallucinations, because the statue would not be 
able to distinguish them from sensations. Present pleasure contrasted 
with past states of moderate hedonic tone give rise to ordinary memory, 
where ideation is not vivid enough to usurp the centre of consciousness. 
The mechanism of recall would permit of gaps of unconsciousness, as in 
our own case, for the statue’s sense-organs, as well as his sensations, are 
like our own. On the basis of these suppositions, Condillac concludes that 
the statue could through its olfactory sense develop all the ordinary affects 
and all the ordinary mental functions, in a rudimentary way, and without 
any notion of objective reference. He even thinks that it would be 
capable of self-consciousness and volition. The first he seems to establish ; 
the second he does not, unless wish-fulfilment can be regarded as a form 
of volition. His analysis of duration is particularly brilliant, and no 
doubt inspired Bergson to some of his reflexions on that important 
subject. j 

The inquisition now goes on to deal with hearing, taste, sight, and 
touch, separately and collectively ; but it is only the treatment of the 
last two that deserves remark. He denies all objectivity to visual sensa- 
tions, except so far as they have been educated by touch, thus reversing 
the doctrine expounded in the Essai sur Vorigine des connaissances humaines. 
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His treatment of tactual sensations emphasises the importance of the 
experience of double-touch in distinguishing between localisation and pro. 
jection, and relies on the experience of resistance to establish the physical 
reality of what lies beyond the organ of sense. Although he explains visual 
localisation and projection in terms of tactual associations, he does not 
meet Berkeley’s argument that, if vision can delude us so completely as to 
the true nature of its objects, touch may be deluding us just as completely. 
He therefore overlooks the now familiar doctrine that objective reference 
must be part of the original meaning of sense-experiences, if they are to 
acquire the complicated associative meanings that we know them to possess, 

For a further development of Condillac’s doctrine, we must turn to the 
Extrait raisonné du traité des sensations. In a pregnant sentence toward 
the end of that work he comes to grips with the problem in a way that might 
have led him nearer to the truth. ‘ La sensation actuelle comme passée 
de solidité, est seule par elle-méme tout a-la-fois sentiment et idée. Elle 
est sentiment par le rapport qu’elle a & l’Ame qu'elle modifie ; elle est idée 
par le rapport qu’elle a & quelque chose d’extérieur ’ (p. 334a). That is to 
say, touch has as an original meaning what other sensations only have 
through ideation. But if the idea can be present in sensation in one case, 
and comes, in the end, to be attached to most sensations so intimately 
that we cannot distinguish between what is original and what is acquired, 
it seems reasonable to suppose that it was implicit in all of them from the 
start. In this passage we can also see how near Condillac was to formu- 
lating the modern distinctions between a sensation and a perception, and 
between an-image and an idea. 

The other works included in this first volume are of lesser interest to 
philosophers. The T'raité des animaux is an attempt to prove that Buffon 
was wrong in denying mental processes to animals, because the likeness 
of their organs and their behaviour is a conclusive proof that up to a point 
they have the same experiences. The analogy, though sound, is vitiated 
by Condillac’s reduction of instinctive actions to volitionally acquired 
habits. The Cours détudes is a masterpiece of exposition which reeches 
its climax in a brief and perspicuous account of the Newtonian system. 
As a contribution to educational theory it is deprived of half of its value 
by the assumption that a child of seven will learn better after he has 
mastered the abstract doctrines of empiricism. Whether this is true or 
not, we are never likely to know, for no child of that age will ever be able 
to appreciate a metaphysical system. It is worth while noting however 
that the majority of experts seem to be ranged into the opposing camp. 
Modern educationists favour the inductive method, and pay more attention 
to the clearness and variety of their examples, than to the absolute accuracy 
of their abstract formulations. Condillac himself understood this, but he 
was too deeply committed to the didactic use of philosophy to apply it 
thoroughly. These writings show that he was sometimes perfunctory in 
the choice of his examples and often rather facile in his generalisations. If 
we consider the interesting stage that his thought had reached by 1755, we 
cannot but regret that the promise of his then writings was blighted by 
this frost of pedagogic dogmatism. When he returned again to philoso- 
phical studies after 1767, he had lost the vital thread of development and 
became, in consequence, a dull, diminishing echo of his original self. 
However lucid and balanced his later writings on logic and economics may 
be, they add but little to the laurels that already crown the author of the 
Traité des sensations. 

ARTHUR THOMSON. 
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An Introduction to Ancient Philosophy. By A. H. Armstrong. Londcn : 
Methuen and Co. Ltd., 1947. Pp. xvi + 241. 1és. 


As explained in the introduction, this book was developed from a series of 
lectures which formed “ the first part of a complete course on the history 
of philosophy which was designed as an accompaniment and supplement to 
the principal course, a systematic exposition of scholastic philosophy ”’. 
The book covers the period from Thales to St. Augustine in 222 pages. 
This. naturally involves much compression and selection. The principles 
which guide the selection are explained by the author in the introduction : 
“T have tried to devote particular attention to the way in which Greek 
philosophers treat questions which are of real importance for scholastic 
philosophy and to show those lines of development in the Greek philoso- 
phical tradition which lead towards the great synthesis of St. Augustine 
and St. Thomas, and to suggest where the real incompatibilities and 
divergences between Greek and Christian thought are to be found”. This 
means that the interest is concentrated on metaphysics in a wide sense 
with theory of knowledge, ethics and politics as subordinate considerations. 


Logic is treated in a cursory manner which is a defect for it means that the — 


author misses to some extent the mutual influence of logic and meta- 
physics in Plato and Aristotle, although he sees it clearly enough in 
Parmenides. 

Within metaphysics special attention is paid to theology, and the 
author is careful to indicate the differences between the conception of the 
Divine held by any Greek philosopher and the Christian idea of God. 
This makes for objectivity of treatment and Mr. Armstrong succeeds very 
well in avoiding the temptation to read later thought into the ancient 
philosophers. He is not, of course, entirely free from bias, and this reveals 
itself in his judgments of merit, for instance in his judgment on page 83 
on the relative value of Plato’s and Aristotle’s conceptions of final causa- 
tion. But the bias is so obvious that the reader may easily discount it. 

Within these limits the treatment of the philosophers is remarkably 
fair and clear, and Mr. Armstrong has the gift of keeping extremely complex 
material well under control. The two chapters on Plotinus may be 
especially commended for their lucid exposition of very intricate material. 

The compression of the book necessarily involves some dogmatism in 
interpretation, of which Mr. Armstrong more than once warns the reader. 
Only the expert can judge of the degree of dogmatism in each chapter, but, 
judging by the chapters on Plato and especially the account of dialectic 
(pp. 44-45), it may be quite high. 

In one respect only does it seem to me that bias leads Mr. Armstrong 
into unfairness and inaccuracy. He seems to have a strong dislike for 
modern formal logic and his remark on page 72, “contemporary systems 
of logic . . . are the work of men concerned only with constructing internally 
valid patterns with no reference to anything outside, and generally with 
a complete disbelief in truth or the power of logical reasoning to attain 
it” shows considerable misconception of its aims, and is surely based on 
a very narrow interpretation of the word “truth”. The same prejudice, 
I think, occasions his disparaging remarks on Stoic logic on page 120, 
and leads to the inaccurate statement that “the most anti-Aristotelian 
of modern logicians (if he condescended to notice Stoic logic at all)... 
would admit that it was greatly inferior to Aristotelian logic”. Stoic 
logic has, in fact, been noticed not unfavourably by such considerable 
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logicians as Peirce and Lukasiewicz, and the general view is that the 
Stoics began to develop a branch of logic quite untouched by Aristotle, 
which, handed down through Boethius, became in the Middle Ages the 
doctrine of consequentie, and in our time has flowered into the calculus of 
propositions. 

This is, however, a minor defect in a book remarkable for its sweep and 
grasp, and likely to fulfil very adequately the purposes for which it is 
intended, 7.e., to stimulate interest in ancient philosophy and to provide a 
guide for further reading. The book is well-designed for the use of students 
being provided with.a table of dates, a book-list, a good index and a full 
table of contents. 

MartHa KNEALE. 


Science and the Meanings of Truth. By Martin Jounson. London: 
Kegan Paul, 1946. Pp. 179. Price, 12s. 6d.’ 


Dr. Martin Jounson describes this book as a series of studies introductory 
to asking what is meant to-day by physical explanation of nature, by 
mechanisms of cause and effect, and by a claim that scientific knowledge 
istrue. The work is divided into a Preface, a general survey of the problem 
of truth in science, and three sections. Part one proceeds from a ‘ Critique 
of scientific method ’ in the light of recent discoveries in physical science 
to a proposed new definition of scientific knowledge and the test of its 
truthfulness. It is not always clear whether Dr. Johnson intends to dis- 
tinguish ‘knowing a proposition p’ and ‘ knowing that p is true’, but 
since it would be nonsense to talk of ‘ knowing p’ if p is false, it would seem 
that the tests for the truthfulness of p are the tests for obtaining knowledge 
of p and that these are not separate problems as Dr. Johnson seems to 
suggest. In Part two Dr. Johnson draws certain philosophical implica- 
tions of his definition of scientific truth. These concern the relation be- 
tween our ordinary knowledge of the external world and that obtained 
from modern physics. In part three he considers the bearing of the scientific 
meaning of ‘true’ upon the truth of value and other non-quantitative 
judgments. 

After expounding the developments in the methods and theories of 
physics by the researches of Einstein, Heisenberg, Dirac and others, Dr. 
Johnson asks what sort of knowledge of the external world is expressed 
and communicated by the symbols of modern physics. No longer know- 
ledge, or belief, about the existence of unobserved entities whose movements 
‘ cause ’ what is directly perceived. Certain facts about radiation made it 
impossible to formulate the unobservable movements of electrons which 
could account for them on pre-quantum theory. To introduce a ‘ quantum 
restriction ’ destroyed the value of the model as a mechanical causal ex- 
planation. Dr. Johnson comments (p. 64), ‘ Heisenberg, facing this 
loss, and asking what is to be the essential requirement for a theory to 
fulfil, accepted as primary the need for formulating relationships capable 
of predicting observable facts. This need was for the first time in scientific 
history seen to be Not necessarily identical with the need to devise a new 
model picturing mechanically an unobservable process.’ The resulting 
theory was a set of mathematical formule expressing ‘the most general 
arrangement of periodicities into patterns ’ and applicable to the regularities 
of observed fact. The facts which seemed to make prediction impossible 
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on the former theory are precisely defined and quantitatively assessable 
by the new symbolism. Their recurrence, therefore, becomes predictable. 
Whether or not this solution is the first instance of a physical theory not 
expressed in terms of a mechanical model, it certainly seems to conform to 
the methodological principle of Mach, Pearson, Poynting and other eminent 
scientists that ultimately ‘we should explain the observable in terms of 
the observable’. Moreover, interesting as these developments are, I 
cannot see that, as Dr. Johnson supposes, they create a revolution in 
inductive logic. They show, he thinks (pp. 20-53 and 100) a breakdown 
in the accepted sequence ‘ hypothesis, verification, natural law’. But 
presumably that observed facts were of a form which could be expressed 
by certain mathematical formule was first an hypothesis, verified by 
observation and is now accepted as the representation of a natural uni- 
formity or law. In short, that the new physics is established by much 
the same logical methods as those of the old, or of any other rational pro- 
cedure. True, the uniformities, or laws, differ in type from those of the 
older atomic theories and from those by which the movements of large 
scale bodies are predicted but since the facts to be explained are so very 
unusual, it would be strange if this were otherwise. They differ, for that 
matter, also from the laws of psychology, or economics, but this is not 
surprising. Scientific method does not, surely, require that all laws shall 
be of the same type, but only that they be established by a procedure 
recognised as reasonable. The title of chapter one is therefore somewhat 
misleading. For Dr. Johnson’s criticisms do not in fact apply to scientific 
method as conceived by most modern logicians, but only to the mechanical 
analogies in terms of which physical theories have hitherto been expressed. 
And no modern logician would deny the provisional character of in- 
ductive conclusions (p. 22) or wish to defend the statements of Mill about 
the Law of Causation and the Uniformity of Nature. The view that 
induction needs no justification from general propositions either assumed, 
or known by non-inductive procedure, and that ‘ science defines its truth- 
fulness by scientific method’ (p. 24) would cause no consternation in 
logical circles influenced by the works of C. 8. Peirce, Cohen and Nagel, 
F. P. Ramsey and the logical positivists. Dr. Johnson’s identification of 
‘cause’ and ‘mechanism’ is also misleading. He refers invariably to 
‘mechanisms of cause and effect’. Indeed, this phrase appears in the 
title page expansion of the title of his book. But it is not obvious that to 
investigate the causes of war, of economic crises, of neurotic behaviour, 
of cancerous growths is to look for a mechanism. Not all facts are driven 
by engines. 

Dr. Johnson then asks, what do the symbols of mathematical physics 
represent ; in what sense are the propositions of physical science true ? 
He concludes that they are so if they represent and communicate ‘ struc- 
ture’. Using the terminology of Russell, he interprets physical thecries 
as systems of propositional functions from which by verification in par- 
ticular situations, investigators may derive propositions. And the wider 
the system, the greater its reliability. Dr. Johnson illustrates his view 
by the variety of media to which ‘ wave’ motion can be ascribed. But. 
there remains, he thinks, a problem, ‘ What have the communicable and 
coherent patterns constituting truth in the physicist’s mind to do with the 
supposed Objects perceived as our external world?’ (p. 103). That 
‘structure ’ and not ‘ content’ is known was an early view of the logical 
positivists. But it is doubtful whether it makes sense to say that facts 
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have a structure which can be communicated independently of content, 
If not, then the ‘communicable and coherent patterns’ of a physical 
system will be restricted to those of logical relations between symbols, 
But these are expressed in tautologies, necessarily or analytically true, 
but making no assertions about the empirical world. This, however, 
must be false, since physics is not pure mathematics and the laws of physics 
state the regularities derived by physicists from observation of the physical 
world. I do not find that by introducing the notion of ‘ structure’, Dr. 
Johnson has greatly clarified the type of knowledge obtained from physical 
science. 

If to the functional dependencies between the measurable quantities of 
physics no object need be attached, what do we mean in ordinary life by 
physical objects ?. Dr. Johnson rightly asserts that physical theory implies 
no particular metaphysical theory, not even that of materialism, static 
or dialectic. But in the sense data theories of Russell and Broad he finds 
’ an attempt to dispense with the physical object as ‘ cause’ of sense data, 
similar to that of the physicist to dispense with causally efficacious atoms, 
etc. So that tables and chairs as well as atoms and electrons may be 
merely useful conventions to organise patterns of sense experiences. In 
both physics and ordinary life perceptual knowledge seems to consist in 
the knowledge of logical structures common to all or most observers, 
“ Russell’s demonstration that the Perceptual Object need not be any 
‘thing ’ beyond the grouping of sense data is so like the reduction of the 
physicist’s world to ‘structure of relations’ that epistemological Realism 
and modern physics can readily share many of each other’s powers and 
limitations” (p. 147). These views, however, reduce the physicist and 
plain ‘man to mere recorders and synthesizers of the sense data which 
verify general propositions. Dr. Johnson accepts perhaps too easily 
sense data analyses of common-sense propositions about perceptual objects. 
There are alternatives, and, more importantly, there is the very pertinent 
question whether which alternative is taken in all these discussions depends 
upon the nature of ‘ facts ’ or upon our choice of a language or symbolism, 
On this view, atom, electron, ether, even Space-Time are not mysterious 
entities which may or may not-exist but symbols used to co-ordinate 
observed facts and now discarded for a more useful symbolism. Similarly, 
to translate propositions about physical objects into propositions about 
sense data is not to dissolve tables and trees into patterns of coloured 
snow-flakes but to try out an alternative description of the same facts. 
What is perhaps most urgently required both in physical theory and general 
epistemology is an examination of the relations between symbolic con- 
vention and matter of fact. 

Part three is brief. The observer and correlator is also a human being. 
He rejoices and suffers ; he chooses the better or worse; he creates and 
enjoys poems, symphonies, paintings, etc. The laws, if any, of these 
activities are not part of physics. Dr. Johnson considers, however, that 
value judgments show the same reference to ‘ pattern’ as do the proposi- 
tions of science. The former are true if they communicate to othe== ‘a 
coherent pattern of emotional states’. Our response to a Shakes}: 
sonnet or a Mozart quartet ‘must be coherent, but may be exceeding. 
variegated ’ (p. 157). It may be variegated by the different histories of 
each observer. The difficulty in such a view is to determine that a person 
who judges wrongly that Mozart’s Quintet in G Minor is inferior to God 
Save the King is doing so because his emotional states are incoherent. 
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And it is even more difficult to apply this criterion to moral judgments. 
Dr. Johnson suggests (p. 157) that ‘ “‘ Goodness” may be the quality of 
contributing to harmonious interlocking of free behaviour among individuals 
and judged as communicable coherence of intention and practice’. It 
would have been useful if he had given an example of the application of 
that description to a moral situation. More importantly, however, in 
attempting to interpret value judgments as asserting something like that 
which is asserted by judgments of fact, he blurs their type-difference. 
For as Professor Moore long ago taught us statements of value are not 
‘naturalistic’? statements about the observable properties of objects. 
The difference between these types of statement has, indeed, been em- 
phasised recently by positivist philosophers who deny that value statements 
express propositions, or are true or false. Dr. Johnson does elsewhere 
refer to artistic statements as expressing ‘truths of the imagination’ 
(p. 167) and this hint might be usefully developed. For how and what 
artistic symbols express is a major aesthetic problem. Finally, Dr. 
Johnson distinguishes psychological or experienced time from time as a 
quantity measured in physics. In this connexion he touches on the sig- 
nificance of time in memory and those characteristics of human experience 
which have promoted metaphysical theories of Time. 

One must be grateful to the author for provoking thought on so many 
issues in a small book and hope that he may embroider on many of them 
in later works. 


M. Macpona.p. 


Critical Thinking: An Introduction to Logic and Scientific Method. By 
Max Brack. New York: Prentice-Hall, Inc., 1946. Pp. xv + 402. 


Tuts book is enough to inform Dr. Black’s many friends that he has been 
thoroughly assimilated by his adopted country. It might almost have 
been entitled Brighter Logic for College Girls and Boys, and could only 
have come out of America. It has the “up to the minute ”’ topicality of 
journalism. A new edition would need to be supplied with a completely 
new set of examples, because the old ones would by then be almost unin- 
telligible through being out of date. The examples have a delightful 
freshness, being drawn almost entirely from contemporary newspapers 
and recent books. (It is clear that Dr. Black has an eagle eye for possible 
logical examples.) But they are, for the most part, of purely Transatlantic 
interest—a misfortune for British lecturers, who would have liked to be 
able to pillage Dr. Black’s book for their own purposes. 

There can be little dispute that it stands head and shoulders above most 
books of its kind. But it raises the uncomfortable question whether any 
books of this particular kind are really worth the immense amount of 
trouble which it must take to write them. Do they not attempt to make 
Logic easier than it actually can be made? No logical text-book can be 
skimmed. This is as true of Dr. Black’s book as of any other. As soon 
as one ceases to read carefully word by word, the whole sense is lost. 
But, once a reader has learnt the patience and attention necessary to read 
even such a book as this, would he not then find it equally easy to read a 
book which contained much more “ meat ”’—a modern counterpart of 
Joseph’s Introduction to Logic, for example—from which he would gain 
much more instruction ? Is there really room for anything between the 
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cut-and-dried examination text-book (of which Jevons’ Elementary Lessons 
in Logic is perhaps still the best specimen) and the serious treatise ? 

Reading this book, I have the feeling that it represents Dr. Black’s class- 
room teaching, and that his pupils are to be envied the privilege of attend. 
ing Logic lectures such as it has certainly never been my luck to hear 
(let alone give). But can the essential quality of such class-room teaching 
ever be got down in print? Dr. Black is evidently a great believer in 
visual aids to teaching. He illustrates the theory of Implication by pictures, 
and the theory of the Syllogism by a copious use of ‘‘ Venn diagrams”. I 
myself feel sure that I should find these illustrations very illuminating on a 
blackboard, accompanied by the moving forefinger or pointer of the lec- 
turer drawing my attention successively to the points referred to in the 
successive stages of the argument. Here sight reinforces hearing. But it 
is not so with the static diagram in the middle of the printed text. This 
only distracts the eye, which is trying at the same time to grasp the sense 
of a sentence and to pick out the point in the diagram to which it refers, 
I myself, at any rate, often find Dr. Black’s diagrams only confusing. 

A book like this might, however, serve as a partial substitute for class- 
room teaching for those unable to obtain the real thing—might be re- 
commended, for example, to those studying at home for external exam- 
inations. But unfortunately this particular book could not be used by 
the private student as a text-book, except for an examination conducted 
by Dr. Black himself. He omits freely whatever parts of logical doctrine 
he does not himself consider essential to a first introduction to the subject, 
and it is very unlikely that any examining body will ever see exactly eye 
to eye with him. It will therefore hardly be of much use in this country 
(even when American books are again obtainable in the ordinary way of 
trade) except to lecturers in Logic, who can learn from it how much better 
their own lectures might be than they are. For this purpose it can be 
wholeheartedly recommended : it is a book without which every lecturer’s 
library is incomplete. 

One of Dr. Black’s innovations will (one hopes) immediately become 
standard practice. This is the replacement of the traditional twofold 
division into “ Deductive Logic” and “ Inductive Logic” by a division 
into three parts, entitled “‘ Deductive Logic ’’, ‘“ Language ”’ and “ Induction 
and Scientific Method” respectively. This enables Dr. Black to start his 
treatment of Deductive Logic by introducing the notion of a “ proposition ”, 
beginning (after the model of Principia Mathematica) with unanalysed 
atomic propositions and molecular propositions and only proceeding later 
to what he calls ‘“‘ the finer structure of propositions”. Then his Part II 
(‘“ Language ”’) accommodates all that is worth salvaging of the traditional 
“ Logic of Terms ” (Denotation and Connotation, Definition and Classifica- 
tion, etc.)—which is thus presented to the learner only after he has already 
obtained some notion what Logic is about, whereas in the traditional order 
this appears only as a very long and tedious introduction which seems to 
have no purpose—and also the subject of Fallacies (which in the traditional 
arrangement tends to get relegated to an appendix), and at the same time 
provides a very useful introduction to Semantics. 

It is Part I (“‘ Deductive Logic ’’) which seems to call for most criticism. 
Here Dr. Black evidently takes his main business to be to provide a first 
introduction to Mathematical Logic—though it is hard to see how this is 

.to be reconciled with his original approach to Logic as “the study of 
reasoning ”.’ This once granted, he may perhaps be held entitled to main- 
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tain that the Principia Mathematica definition of Material Implication 
defines the only sense of the word “if” with which Logic is concerned— 
though it seems regrettable that (here as throughout the book) no hint is 
given to the reader that all Dr. Black’s views are not universally accepted 
among competent persons. (Surely even American students might 
profitably be reminded that it may be sometimes justifiable to think for 
oneself and disagree with one’s teachers.) On the same assumption he 
might also perhaps reasonably claim that the most important elementary 
propositions for his purposes are class-inclusion propositions—but surely 
not that class-inclusion propositions are the only elementary propositions 
of which the “finer structure” need be considered at all in a general 
account of Deductive Logic. Dr. Black is, of course, too good a logician 
to try to force all elementary propositions—propositions about individual 
subjects, for example—into the class-inclusion mould. He therefore just 
says gaily: ‘“‘In general, our analysis does not apply to propositions in 
which reference is made to a single named person or things (sic ”)—with 
the result that his whole Deductive Logic makes no provision at all for the 
kind of argument which subsumes an individual case to a general rule 
(such as the familiar argument that Socrates must be mortal, being a man). 
Surely something is wrong here. 

As might be expected, Dr. Black reads the particular proposition 
existentially, the universal non-existentially. This leads him to add to 
the traditional Rules of Syllogism one of his own invention, which he calls 
“the Existential Rule”, to the effect that “In a valid syllogism, the 
conclusion cannot be particular unless one premise is particular’. The 
effect of this is obviously to invalidate the moods Darapti, Felapton and 
Bramantip (AAI and EAO in the Third Figure and AAI in the Fourth), 
but for some reason not Fesapo (EAO in the Fourth Figure) which Dr. 
Black treats as a valid mood (p. 377). This, I must say, I simply cannot 
understand. (Perhaps EAO is here a misprint for AEE, since Camenes 
seems to have got equally unaccountably left out, but, if so, the Printer’s 
Devil must have been unusually malicious.) 

Part II (“ Language ”’) is stuffed with valuable material, as was to be 
expected from Dr. Black, who has made something of a speciality of this 
subject. One wishes that this section could be expanded into a whole 
book. Particularly instructive is what is said about “the uses of language”’, 
about “the versatility of words”, and about the various kinds of 
“definition ”’. The first chapter of Part III (entitled ‘“‘ The Grounds of 
Belief ’’) is also brilliant (though too short), and ought to be read even by 
philosophers who do not bother about the rest of the book, dealing with a 
subject nowadays too seldom discussed in general terms. The rest of 
Part III, however, can only be called “scrappy”. It seeks to present a 
first impression of Scientific Method to readers who know nothing of it 
rather than to give any detailed account of what it is. 

The book is disfigured by some very serious misprints—that is to say, 
misprints which make nonsense of passages which in any case need to be 
read closely to be understood. Thus, on page 63 “A but only if B’ 
should be “ A if but only if B”. On page 79 a negative seems to have 
been omitted (“‘ the call was about business ”’ should surely be “ the call was 
not about business”’). In the Rules of Syllogism on page 126 “ denied ” 
is twice printed for derived 

A. M. Maclver. 
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Etudes sur la fabulation platonicienne. Par PrerrE-Maxime SCHUHL, 
Paris, Presses Universitaires de France, 1947. Pp. 128. 


Tus is a set of 11 short discussions, most of them previously published 
and most of them closely related to what the author calls in his title Platonic 
‘fabulation ’, and in the pieces themselves more often Platonic ‘ myth’. 
The subject so named does not seem to be really fabulation or myth or 
storytelling, but rather imagemaking. The aim of these pieces is to help 
us to appreciate more of the rich suggestiveness of the illustrative images 
that abound in Plato’s works, the icons that Socrates is so fond of accord- 
ing to Adimantus (Republic 487). M. Schuhl wrote them in ignorance of 
my discussion of Plato’s imagery in the last chapter of Plato’s Earlier 
Dialectic ; and I wrote that chapter in ignorance of M. Schuhl’s papers. 

First come 23 pages on ‘ the present state of Platonic studies ’, a valuable 
review of works on Plato- published between the wars, especially those in 
French. Either here, or in the notes throughout the rest of the book, 
every English-speaking Platonist is almost sure to find references to several 
French articles that he will want to read. 

The second piece is a 4-page review of Frutiger’s Les Mythes de Platon. 
The third, of 7 pages, was communicated to the international congress 
of philosophers in 1937; it ascertains Descartes’ and Plato’s answers to 
the question what value myth has for science, and briefly discusses the 
use of ‘ models’ in recent physics. 

The fourth piece, of 4 pages, draws attention to Plato’s use in Gorgias 
of the idea of proportion, a/b = c/d, and to parallels in Phado and the 
Republic. The fifth piece, of 30 pages, the longest in the book, deals with 


the image of the Cave-in the Republic, drawing out for us some of its’ 


themes and some of its descendants in later writing. The themes em- 
phasised are proportion, cave, shadowshow, light, dazzle, and conversion. 

. Most of the space goes to the subject of proportion. M. Schuhl thinks 
that the formula a/b = c/d was a source of Plato’s imagery, and that 
Plato’s mind worked from this abstraction towards the concrete. M. Schuhl 
finds the formula in the Cave, the Line, the ‘ fish-allegory ’ of Phado 109- 
110, the neutral state masquerading as pleasure in Republic 584, the view 
of the superheavenly essences in Phedrus, the myth of Glaucus (Rp. 611), 
the men like beasts with their heads always down to earth (Rp. 586A), the 
men with leaden growths on their eyes (Rp. 5194), and the puppet on 
strings in the Laws (I, 6448). 

There seems to be a confusion here. In a loose sense every complex 
symbol or image involves a proportion. If a symbol has two parts, Sl 
and 82, symbolising two parts of the object, O01 and O2, there exists the 
proportion S1/S2 = 01/02. In this loose sense every possible image 
involves a proportion, including, for example, all the parables of Jesus. 
In the parable of the sower, sower is to seed as preacher is to doctrine ; 
sower/seed = preacher/doctrine. But evidently we cannot conclude that 
Jesus too was fascinated by the formula a/b = c/d, and developed all his 
imagery therefrom. 

What then is that narrower sense in which none of Jesus’ images involves 
a proportion but some of Plato’s do? It is where there is an equality of 
ratios within the object taken by itself, and consequently also an equality of 
ratios within the symbol taken by itself. It is where we have not merely 
81/82 = 01/02, as we must have in every complex symbolisation, buf also 

01/02 = 03/04, a proportion in the object itself. 
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If we go through M. Schuhl’s list with this distinction in mind, we find 
that some of them involve merely the universal and trivial S1/S2 = 01/02. 
For example, the image of the old man of the sea in Republic 611, while 
proportional to that which it is meant to illustrate, does not reveal any 
proportionality existing in reality. Thus, while Plato believed that 
reality often exemplifies the formula a/b = c/d, and that it is very im- 
portant for us to search for exemplifications of it, and while the images 
which he used to depict reality often depict a reality exemplifying this 
formula, his images do not always refer to a proportion in reality, and a 
proportion in reality is not the same thing as a proportion between reality 
and an image of it. I venture to think that M. Schuhl has gone too far in 
this matter, and that a rereading of Jiilicher’s fine book-on the parables of 
Jesus might perhaps modify his view. 

In which class does the Cave fall ? Being-a complex image, it is of course 
proportional to the reality it is meant to illustrate. But is it meant to 
illustrate a proportional reality ? I do hot think so. It is meant to 
illustrate our perverted state, our need for conversion, the peculiar diffi- 
culty of conversion, and our duty to let ourselves be ruled by those who 
have been converted. In these matters there is no proportion. M. Schuhl 
finds a proportion here by the usual method of finding a proportion in the 
Line and saying that the Cave is parallel to the Line. The arguments of 
Professors Stocks and Ferguson against this, if he has read them, have not 
convinced him ; nor, probably, would my own if he should read them. 

In the sixth and following pieces M. Schuhl turns to the influence of 
machines and instruments on Plato’s imagery. ‘A natural tendency of 
the mind, resting on an argument by analogy, inclines men to transfer to a 
transcendent world the mechanisms whose use is familiar to them ’ (p. 108). 
First he offers an explanation of Virgil’s legend of the Trojan horse. He 
suggests, if I understand him, that from the story in Republic II, of Gyges 
finding a corpse inside a hollow horse, we may infer that the hollow horse 
was used.in a mystical funeral rite, and that the epic poets, ‘ not under- 
standing the mystical value of such a custom, imagined a stratagem of 
war’. From this passage onwards the author becomes extremely hypo- 
thetical, abounding in expressions like ‘this note is merely a provisional 
sketch of a working hypothesis’, and ‘it seems that one may ask oneself 
whether there might not be’. 

The seventh piece, of 5 pages, very tentatively suggests an oriental 
origin for the spindle of Necessity in the myth of Er. The eighth piece, 
of 16 pages, uses this spindle more confidently and more persuasively to 
explain the backward motion of the world in the myth in the Statesman. 
Plato is there thinking, he suggests, of a spindle supported on a pivot 
below and by a string from above. When the spindle is twirled like a 
top the string winds up; thereafter it unwinds of itself and twirls the 
spindle the other way. ' 

The ninth piece, of 4 pages, suggests on very slender evidence that in 
Laws 903-904 Plato was thinking of a weighing machine for souls. .The 
tenth, of 7 pages, is a tentative and unconvincing discussion of Virgil’s 
‘adspice convexo nutantem pondere mundum’ (Hcl. IV, 50), suggesting 
among other things that Virgil had in mind here an astronomer’s planet- 
arium or sphere, constructed to turn first in one direction and then in the 
other. The last piece, of 4 pages, is a slight treatment of Plotinus on 


silence. 


Although a high proportion of its suggestions seem improbable, this book 
is stimulating and valuable to all lovers of Plato the poet. The part of it 
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that best combines those antagonistic qualities, novelty and truth, is 
probably the discussion of the myth in the Statesman. And in these days 
when Plato’s most devoted followers can no longer blind themselves to the 
horrors of his politics, it is a relief to turn one’s attention to his poetry, 
which still seems to some of us to possess a very high order of beauty. 
RicHaRD ROBINSON. 


Space and Spirit. Theories of the Universe and the Arguments for the 
Existence of God. By Sm Epmunp Wuirttaker, F.R.S. London; 
T. Nelson & Sons, Ltd., 1946. Pp. vii + 149. Price, 6s. 


Tuts book discusses the bearing of theories about the physical universe on 
arguments for the existence of God, particularly the effect of modern 
physics on the five ‘ ways’ of Aquinas. 

Those ways, the author céntends, start from certain ‘ preliminary 
assumptions ’, ‘doctrines regarding motion, causality, cosmology, and 
teleology which were derived from Aristotelian sources ’ (p. 43). But since 
St. Thomas wrote, ‘there have been profound changes in the conception 
of the material world, which have had repercussions on the philosophy of 
physics ; fundamental notions such as those of matter, causality and 
design have taken on new forms, and consequently there have been changes 
in the status and interpretation of the initial assumptions from which his 
arguments -proceed’ (p. 4). ‘The concept of “cause”... has been 
replaced in modern physics by the concept of mathematical law and pre- 
dictability ’ (p. 36); ‘the principle omne quod movetur ab alio movetur is 
irreconcilable with sound dynamical science’ (p. 41); and the interpreta- 
tion of motion in terms of potency and act entails explanations of the move- 
ment or heating of one body by another, ‘ the impossibility of reconciling 
[which] with modern physics cannot be ignored ’ (p. 71). 

The contention that ‘the Five Proofs are purely metaphysical and are 
independent of any change in our conceptions of the external world ’ is 
one, the author maintains, ‘which can be definitely disproved’ (p. 86), 
His reasons are those mentioned in the preceding paragraph. And indeed, 
‘ the fact that the proofs are not purely metaphysical but depend essentially 
on physics ’ is, for him, clearly illustrated by St. Thomas’s argument in the 
Compendium Theologiae, where ‘ his solution [i.e., the feature of his series 
of movers precluding a re-entrant chain] is completely bound up with the 
discredited Aristotelian physics’ (p. 124). (To Thomists the whole com- 
ment on the movement of the master’s thought here is likely to appear both 
patronising and naive). 

However, Sir Edmund believes that one or two of the proofs are capable 
of rehabilitation within the context of modern physics. Accordingly 
the second proof, instead of operating with metaphysical ideas about 
“cause ’ (‘ based on a priori assumptions ’) is made to function in terms of 
causal concepts furnished by mathematical-physics. The mathematician 
shows the conditions that the relation of cause and effect should satisfy 
to be secure against the re-entrant chain; that these conditions obtain 
in nature is proved by Einstein’s law that no physical influence can be 
transmitted at a greater speed than the velocity of light in vacuo, which 
ensures that when one body causes an effect in another the cause precedes 
the effect in time (the doctrine that bodies are built up of elementary par- 
ticles separated by empty space eliminates the possibility of a breakdown 
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~ of the argument through the coincidence of bodies); ‘a chain of causes 


and effects can never be re-entrant’ (v. pp. 122-125). And an infinite 
regress is precluded by the fact that research into the recession of extra- 
galactic nebulae and investigations of other astronomical phenomena ‘ have 
led to the conclusion that the universe cannot have existed for an infinite 
time in the past . . .; there must have been a beginning of the present 
cosmic order’. So, ‘as in St. Thomas’s original proof, the sequence of 
causes terminates in God’ (v. pp. 116-117 and 125). 

Sir Edmund’s own ‘ assumptions’ are now evident—metaphysics is not, 
as physics is, an autonomous realm of knowledge with its own proper 
subject and formal point of view ; its concepts to be true must be trans 
latable into phenomena as such, and its explanations to be valid must be 
verifiable in the same terms—or to put the same point the other way 
round, ‘metaphysics must originate with reference to physics’ as to its 
proper material. 

Now this view of metaphysics in general, and of the status and value of 
its explanations in particular, might, conceivably, be the correct one. 
But certain it is that if it entirely fails, as in this instance it does, to take 
account of, and meet on their own level, the weighty arguments and im- 
portant distinctions by virtue of which the contrary view is maintained 
and defended—as developed, for example, by Maritain, The Degrees of 
Knowledge—then such a view as Sir Edmund’s cannot hope to be considered 
substantiated. And as a consequence his animadversions on Aquinas’s 
reasoning, being as they are, for the most part, entirely dependent upon 
this unsubstantiated view of the nature and status of metaphysics, will 
be regarded by many philosophical theists, outside as well as inside the 
schools, as largely irrelevant, the products of a misconception of the true 
character of the subject in terms of which Aquinas’s arguments function. 

As regards the reformulated causal argument, it prompts the application 
to the author of part of the comment he makes in an obiter on the nature 
of St. Thomas’s theistic reasoning— he sets out not to provide demonstra- 
tions. .-. . Some metaphysical assumptions are made’! (v. p. 40). But. 
as to whether Sir Edmund’s argument is also—as he avers St. Thomas 
only held his to be—‘ of such a character that a man would be reasonably 
justified in acting on [it]’, those whom he has chiefly in mind, ‘ inquirers 
trained in the ways of modern science [to whom] natural theology is not 
an altogether straightforward matter ’—they must be the arbiters. 

The only other of the five ‘ ways’ to receive explicit restatement is the 
last—that from order. ‘St. Thomas’... assumption that inanimate 
objects . . . behave as if striving to accomplish some. purpose’ is re- 
placed by the concept attained in our age of ‘a mathematical structure 
embracing the entire universe’ (pp. 128-129). Now ‘ mathematical law 
is a concept of the mind ; and from the existence of mathematical law it 
is not unreasonable to infer that there is a mind, analogous to our minds, 
in or behind material Nature’ (ibid.). But, as is admitted, this argument 
cannot prove more than an immanent mind ; and to establish a transcen- 
dent Mind the author has to fall back upon his causal argument. As 
comment upon this has already been made, no special remarks on Sir 
Edmund’s version of the fifth ‘way’ seem called for—except, perhaps, 
that it will work more persuasively on the mathematician of natural piety 
than on the metaphysician of no less natural circumspection. The latter, 
however anxious he may be that the light he directs on theism should no 
longer run the risk of being obscured by transmission through a medium 
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tinged with Aristotelian physics, will yet be little inclined to adopt Sir 
Edmund’s crude filter; rather will he turn to some such new form of 
illumination as that recently focussed on the old ‘ ways’ by Dr. Austin 
Farrer. 

Peter Stusss. 
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VIII.—PHILOSOPHICAL PERIODICALS 


REVUE PHILOSOPHIQUE DE Louvain. Tome 45 (3¢ Série, Nos. 6-7), 
Mai-Aout, 1947. Arrictes. Fernand van Steenbergen. [Le probléme 
philosophique de Vexistence de Dieu (suite). [The second part of S.’s article 
consists of a critique of inadequate solutions, which are divided into three 
classes. (1) Psychological Preparations. These are useful to prepare 

ple’s mind for the reception of a theistic belief, but are inadequate as 
proofs until they are supplemented by independent evidences. (1.1) 
Arguments from the evidence of the divine in history, whether in the form 
of revelation or of mystical insight. (1.2) Presumptions based upon the 
impossibility of maintaining a social or moral order, or upon the absurdity of 
certain human aspirations, such as the desire for immortality, except on the 
supposition that God exists. (1.3) Approaches based upon the evidence 
for a Divine Purpose in nature, man, or history. These proves something, 
but not the existence of a Providential Creator of the Universe. (2) Radi- 
cally Defective Demonstrations. (2.1) Arguments from common religious 
experience. (2.2) Rational arguments of a scientific type. These suffer 
from the defect of being purely phenomenal. (2.3) Many rational arguments 
of a philosophical type, of which the following are typical. (2.31) Anselm’s 
ontological argument. (2.32) St. Thomas’s quarta via, i.e., his argument 
from the necessity of a primum in aliquo genere. (2.33) Descarte’s argu- 
ment from the idea of the infinite. (2.34) Modern forms of this argument, 
such as those of Maréchale and Grégoire, which are based on the principle 
that the affirmation of infinite being is implicit in the affirmation of any 
finite being. (3) Approximations to a Proof of the Existence of God. 
These are logically sound, and may be used as elements in the construction 
of an authentic proof. (3.1) St. Augustine’s proof that there is a reality 
superior to. man, and that this reality is God. (3.2) St. Thomas’s proof 
that the existence of finite beings, since it is per aliud, must be derived from 
something that exists per se. (3.3) The prima via of St. Thomas, which 
proves at best the existence of one or more unmoved movers. (3.4) The 
quinta via of St. Thomas, which is only valid when it has been shown that 
unconscious purposive agents are conditioned beings. S. regards the 
deduction of the attributes of God in the Summa Theologica as a much 
more satisfactory metaphysical proof of the existence of God than the 
quinque viae.] Franz Gregoire. Réflexions sur l'étude critique des 
philosophies intuitionnistes. Le cas de Vélan vital chez Bergson. [Intuition, 
in the strict sense, is the apprehension of a concrete reality without any 
intermediary, but the name is also applied to cases where there is an 
intermediary, as in perception, but it is not perceived as such, and even to 
cases where there is inference, as in our knowledge of other minds, but the 
subject is not aware of the steps by which it is reached. Three questions 
should be asked regarding any philosophy which professes to base itself 
on intuition. (1) Is the alleged intuition an established psychological 
fact? (2) Is the intuition veridical? (3) By what ontological process was 
the belief acquired ? The answers to these questions have important 
Tepercussions upon each other. Applying these tests to Bergson’s doctrine 
of the vital impulse, we reach the following conclusions. Firstly, it seems 
127 
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highly likely that Bergson did actually have some such experience as he 
described in these terms. Secondly, Bergson’s belief that there is an 
evolutionary factor present in the lives of other organisms is well-founded 
from the scientific point of view. His belief that there is a beneficent 
fluid in which all organisms are bathed is not easily distinguishable from 
his belief in their common dependence upon God. As such, it cannot be 
treated as delusive. Thirdly, Bergson’s intuition of the evolutionary 
factor was not an intuition proper, but an unconscious inference, based 
among other things upon scientific beliefs that had been reached by 
explicit inference. His intuition of a common dependence upon God was 
almost certainly an intuition in the strictest sense of the term.] Louis 
Van Haecht. Le Probléme de Vorigine du language. [This is a tather 
nugatory attempt to combine the emotional, the intentional, and the 
social theory of languages into a single unified theory.] L. Minio=Paluello. 
Henri Aristippe, Guillaume de Moerbeke et les traductions latines médiévales 
des Météorologiques”’ et du De Generatione et Corruptione”’ Aristote, 
{(1) P. begins by establishing that Henry Aristippus (1100 +-) always used 


a wide variety of synonyms to translate each of the common Greek par- 


ticles in his translations of Plato and Aristotle. (2) He then shows that 
the old version of De Generatione et Corruptione adheres to the usual homony- 
mic principle, and cannot therefore be attributed to Henry Aristippus, 
despite the authority of a certain manuscript in Baltimore. (3) The study 
of four typical manuscripts of the Latin version of De Generatione et Cor- 
ruptione shows that both Pelster and Lacombe were wrong in attempting 


» to trace in them any successive revisions of the text. (4) Lacombe was 


also wrong in saying that William de Moerbeke had a hand in revising the 
text that appears in the later manuscripts of De Generatione et Corruptione, 
for the Balliol manuscript of that work contains none of his idiosyncratic 
renderings. (5) A comparison of Henry Aristippus’ old version of the 
fourth book of the Meteorologica with William of Moerbeke’s new version 
shows that the latter is an independent work, and not a revision. All 
these conclusions are supported by clear argument and abundant docu- 
mentation.] ETUDES CRITIQUES. [These include illuminating notices 
of Morris’s Signs, Language and Behaviour, and Stevenson’s Ethics and 
Language, both written by R. Feys.] CHRONIQUES. 


INTERNATIONAL CONGRESS OF PHILOSOPHY 


The Xth International Congress of Philosophy is to be held at 
Amsterdam from August 11th to the 18th, 1948, and not as previously 
announced. The Secretary of the Congress is 

Prof. Dr. E. W. Beth, 
Bern. Zweerskade 23 I, 
Amsterdam-Z. 


and subscriptions should be paid to 


Amsterdamsche Bank N.V., 
Heerengracht 595, 
Amsterdam-C, 
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TRINITY COLLEGE, CAMBRIDGE 
PERROTT STUDENTSHIP IN PSYCHICAL RESEARCH 


The Electors to the Perrott Studentship are prepared to receive ap- 
plications from candidates. 

Psychical Research is defined, for the purpose of the Studentship, as 
‘the investigation of mental or physical phenomena which seem prima 
facie to suggest (a) the existence of supernormal powers of cognition or 
action in human beings in their present life, or (b) the persistence of the 
human mind after bodily death’. 

The Studentship is open to any person who shall have completed his 
or her twenty-first year at the time when the election takes place. A 
Student may be re-elected once, but not more than once. 

The Studentship is tenable for one year, and the Student will be re- 
quired to devote a substantial part of the period of his tenure to in- 
vestigating some problem in Psychical Research. The Student shall not, 
during the tenure of his Studentship, engage in any other occupation to 
such an extent as would in the opinion of the Electors interfere with his 
course of research. 

The Studentship will be of such value, not exceeding £300, as the 
Electors may award after considering the nature of the research which 
the candidate proposes to undertake. The emolument will, in general, 
be paid half-yearly, and the first instalment wiil be paid on the quarter- 
day on which the tenure of the Studentship begins. 

The Student shall, during the tenure of his Studentship, pursue to 
the satisfaction of the Electors, the course of research proposed by him 
in his application; provided that such course may be altered with the 
consent of the Electors. The Electors will appoint a Supervisor with 
whom the Student is te keep in regular touch. If the Electors shall 
report to the Council of Trinity College, Cambridge, that the Student 
is failing to pursue his course of research with due diligence, the Council 
may, if they think fit, deprive him of his Studentship. 

Applications from candidates should be sent to Professor C. D. Broan, 
Trinity College, Cambridge, before 3rd May, 1948. In making his ap- 
plication a candidate should state his qualifications and claims, and his 
proposed course of research; he may also submit any work which he 
has written, published or unpublished. No testimonials are required 
from candidates who are graduates of Cambridge University, or women 
students on whom a title of a degree has been conferred by that Uni- 
versity. Other candidates must submit the names of three referees, 
and the Electors will not award the Studentship to any such candidate 
until they have had a personal interview with him. 

The election to the Studentship will take place in the Easter Term 
of 1948, and, if a candidate be elected, his tenure will begin at Michaelmas 
following the election. . 


31st October, 1947. 
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